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TEN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sunshine. 
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full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. ; 
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great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely we have 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They often tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser ard better. We are thankful for this pleasant 
assurance, w 
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TREVOR COURT. 
BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE DRIVE IN HYDE PARK. | ears, and pawing the ground with impatience, 

when at a signal from the porter the footman 
Two gentlemen stood on the pavement in rattled the carriage steps down, and opened 
front of London House in St. James’s Square. the door to receive a lady attired in the 
The bright sun of early June shone down newest fashion. A man in black attended 
upon them, and yet they stood talking, and) her to the carriage, and with the-help of the 
as if undecided as to their future movements. | liveried footman assisted her to mount. 

“ By what train do you intend to return?”,| Mrs. Tremerton has considerably increased 
asked the younger of the two. | in size since we made her acquaintance at that 

“ Not any in particular; [ merely said I | first dinner party. The delicate springs bend 
should be home this evening, and my mother} beneath her weight as she seats herself on the 
will not expect me till she sees me.” | luxurious cushions, while two young ladies 

“Ah,” replied Charles Arnold, “ mothers) step lightly into the carriage, and place them- 
are more lenient than wives, I expect, as a| selves on the opposite seat. 
rule.” | There is a quieter look in Caroline’s face 

“T cannot say,” said his friend, “ not) now, which adds to its beautiful expression. 
having a wife; but why do youwish meto| “I am so glad aunt Emma was well 
stay, Charlie?” enough to spare you, Edie,” she said, address- 

“Why, I see you so seldom, old fellow,” | ing her cousin. 
was the reply, “and I think I was very fortu-| ‘“‘She was willing to spare me, Carry, be- 
nate to come upon you just as you had | cause she said the change and the ride would 
finished your interview with his lordship.;do me good; but although she is so well 
What was it about?” ‘to-day Caroline, I fear mamma will never 

“Oh, a trifling matter. I had to obtain |live to see another winter.” 
the countersign of the Bishop of London to} “ Pray don’t think of such ‘a thing, Miss 
Dr. Helston’s signature to my testimonials.” | Raymond,” exclaimed Mrs. Tremerton, “ and 

“Oh, ah, yes, I don’t understand these| above all don’t talk of the dolefuls.” 
clerical matters ; what is it for?” The girls became silent, but Edith felt the 

‘That I may be licensed by the bishop of| hand of Caroline pressing her own as it lay 
the diocese in which my curacy is, that’s all.”| in her lap. 

“ And it’s all right, I suppose ?” | The carriage bowled along up the Queen’s 

Edward Dormer nodded assent. |Road, through Grosvenor Place, to Hyde 

“You need not leave till seven,” said) Park. As they approached the ringa gentle- 
Charles, taking out a railway card, “so we|man on horseback rode up to the carriage, 
may as well go and get something to eat, I} and was very soon in earnest conversation 
am quite famished.” |with the young ladies. He reined in his 

They passed the clock of St. James’s| spirited horse, easily keeping by the side of 
Church as they walked into Piccadilly ; the | the carriage at a gentle trot ; for the hour was 
hands pointed to a quarter past three. |early, and the ring not crowded enough to 

“T am quite ready for dinner,” said Edward. | require a walking pace. 

“T had no idea it was so late. Where shall} Meanwhile our other two friends, having 
we go?” | finished their dinner, were holding a discus- 
“Oh, I'll take you to a first-rate place,”| sion as to the best way to employ the next 
said Charles, and he led the way up Piccadilly. | two hours. 

In avery few minutes the two gentlemen| ‘“ Have you ever been in Hyde Park during 
were seated at a well-known restaurant’s, dis-|the fashionable hour before dinner?” asked 
cussing the good things placed before them|Charles, who had not seen his late tutor 
with no small appetite. | since that sad morning at Oxford, and did not 

At about half-past four on the same after- | want to part with him. 
noon, a stylish open carriage, with rather] “No,” he replied, “but I have heard it 
elaborate trappings, and coachman and foot- | spoken of as a veritable Vanity Fair, where 
man in rich liveries, stood at the door of a| people go to see and be seen, and to make a 
large mansion in Eaton Square. The horses|display. Oh, Charles, is not the end of all 


were tossing their heads, throwing back their | this vanity and vexation of spirit?” 
¥. : R 









































| noticed but for his friend’s remark,— 
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“T am afraid it is for those who give them- 
selves up to these gaieties ; yet if you don’t 
mind going for once I can point out to you 
some of the notables of the day, perhaps men 
of literary and political fame, and women of 
beauty. By-the-bye, have you ever seen the 
Princess of Wales ?” 

“No. Oh, indeed I should really like to 
see her.” 

“ Well, then, if we walk quickly we shall be 
just in time, for royalty is generally early to 
avoid the crowd.” 

The two gentlemen started at once and 
walked briskly along Piccadilly. As they 
neared Hyde Park Corner they saw by the 
number of persons standing round the en- 
trances from Constitution Hill to Hyde Park 
Gate that they were in time. 

“Here she comes,” exclaimed Charles 
Arnold, pointing to an open carriage and four, 
with outriders, coming rapidly up the hill. 

They reached the Duke’s Arch just in time 
to see the sweet, gentle expression as the 
princess, with a bow and a smile, acknow- 
ledged the recognition of the crowd, who 
stood bareheaded as she passed. 

“She has a sweet face,” said Edward 
Dormer, after crossing to the park in silence. 
“* No wonder London went mad on the day | 
of her arrival. I was away at the time, but 
the accounts in the papers were tremendous.” 

“But not in the least exaggerated,” said 
Charles. ‘‘ However, let us get on; we shall 
see her again presently, and the park is be- 
ginning to fill.” 

After some efforts they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a position inside the railings just opposite 
Grosvenor Gate, and presently a place became 
vacant, which they quickly occupied. 

By this time the carriages could at times 
only move at a walking pace, and Charles 
quietly pointed out to his friend some cele- 
brities whom he knew by sight, both men and 
women. 

Edward Dormer listened and gazed till his 
quiet, studious mind became bewildered with 
the scene. 

The bright June sun shining through the 
trees, which cast a flickering shadow where he 
stood ; the sweet, fresh air of the park; the 
prattle of children with their nurses ; passen- 
gers too absorbed or too used to the scene 
to pause in their walk ; the variety in form and 
appearance of the equipages, the beautiful 
women, the spirited horses, the elegant 
dresses, all forming a moving panorama, so 
confused his senses, that a carriage which ap- 
proached slowly would have passed him un- 


“T call that a beautiful girl,” he said. 

Edward Dormer started, and saw as in 
a dream the face which was ever in his 
thoughts. 

She was looking up with her usual bright 
expression into the face of a gentleman on 
horseback by her side, who was leaning to- 
wards her and speaking earnestly. 

Edward Dormer’s pulses seemed to stand 
still ; his breath came fitfully as he gazed, and 
heard his friend say,— 

“Why, that must be Sir Henry Trevor's 
daughter ; and how Colonel Merton is talking 
toher! Iwonder what Lord Clairville would 
say if he saw it?” 

Edward heard without understanding. He 
stood with his eyes fixed upon her; but 
| Caroline did not seehim. She was evidently 
interested in the colonel’s conversation. 

But as the carriage slowly passed he saw 
another face which had been hidden by the 
horse; and recognised Edith, who bowed to 
him. Recovering himself, he lifted his hat 
and returned the bow. 

“Do you know the ladies in that carriage ?” 
asked Charles, in surprise. 

“Yes; the young ladies are the daughter 
and niece of Sir Henry Trevor. His place 
is close to my curacy.” 

“Oh yes, of course it must be; I had for- 
gotten. But where are you going? I declare 
you are looking quite pale.” 

“T’ve seen enough of this,” replied Edward 
Dormer ; “it is very fatiguing, and I’ll walk 
on. Don’t let me take you away yet, Charles.” 

“Nonsense! I shall go with you, old fellow; 
it’s nothing newtome. We'll get into Oxford 
Street, and find a ’bus to the city.” 

Meanwhile the colonel had taken leave of 
the ladies, and the horses falling intoa gentle 
trot, the carriage was soon out of sight. 

“You are beginning to look like your- 
self,” said Charles, as they passed under 
the Marble Arch into Oxford Street. “I 
thought you were going to faint just now; 
you looked like a ghost.” 

“ Oh, I am all nght now,” he replied ; but 
he offered no explanation as to the cause of 
this sudden attack, and his friend put his own 
construction on the incident, which was not 
very far from the truth. 

**T’llride with you as far as Regent Street,” 
said Charles Arnold, as they mounted the 
omnibus ; “it is only a walk for me then to 
the Regent’s Park.” 

“I say, old fellow,” whispered Charles, as 
they neared the Circus, “I will ran down and 
see you soon in your new cottage ; and I'll 











find out if that engagement with Lord Clair- 
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one man, even by a look, while she was en- 


ville is likely to come off; perhaps it’s only 
gaged to another. Or if not engaged, she 


report. Cheer up, old boy.” 


Edward pressed his hand in reply, and as|could not so soon have forgotten. He 
the omnibus stopped, Charles Arnold, with a} checked the thought. Yes, she might forget, 
he had never dared to hint at his love. And 


hearty good-bye, descended to the street, and 
was soon walking briskly towards home to be 
in time for dinner. 

Meanwhile the omnibus with Edward 
Dormer continued its way to the City, but to 
him the noise and confusion of the numerous 
vehicles, the rolling of wheels, the hair-breadth CHAPTER XVIL--THE TELEGRAM. 
escapes of passengers at the crossings, all| AT about half-past five of the same day on 
generally so startling and bewildering to re-| which Edward Dormer had listened to the 
sidents in the country, passed unnoticed by | death-knell of his hopes, Jane answered a 
him. ) hasty ring at the bell of Laurel Cottage. 

He sat absorbed by painful thoughts and} She started back with terror at the sight of 
regrets, which he knew for his own honour | a telegraph-boy; some accident must have 
and peace of mind must be overcome. Such | happened to her young master, and how was 
a victory could not be gained all at once,| she to tell his mother? 
although the'struggle had already begun. The boy held out the paper, saying, “I’ve 

He had been revelling in the memory of! got to wait for an answer.” 
that happy ten days. Over and over again |” “Come in,” she said, and closing the door 
had the bright face of Caroline Trevor passed | went with trembling steps to the little study 
in mental vision before him, till every feature|in which she had just made ready Mrs. 
and expression were photographed in his| Dormers tea. 
mind. He had been reasoning hopefully on| “What's the matter, Jane?” said her mis- 
the future, resting on Sir Henry’s kind notice, | tress, startled by her paleness. 
and Caroline’s innocent, childlike character.| “It's a telegraph message,” said Jane, 
He believed that he could win herlove. He} offering her the fatal, well-known envelope, 
knew nothing of the faults consequent upon | so often the bearer of sad news. 
the ill-training of Mrs. Tremerton, nor of her} Mrs. Dormer’s heart gave one bound, and 
want of deep religious principles. He saw| then was uplifted in prayer for help to bear 
only the surface. | ill tidings. 

And now that his hopes had been shattered | Her hand trembled as she took the tele- 
to the ground he felt surprised at his own| gram, and her face was very pale as she 
folly in supposing that the friends of a lovely| opened it, while Jane stood by anxiously 
girl, an heiress independently of the unen-| watching her. 
tailed portion of the estate which her father) A moment of suspense, and then as her 
was so nobly restoring for her, would ever| eyes fell on the words, she exclaimed, “ Thank 


so with tormenting thoughts he was carried 
on to the Bank, and thence found his way to 
Fenchurch Street station, where very different 
news awaited him. 




















allow her to marry a poor curate. 


| God, Jane, Mr. Edward is safe. Get me pen 


Edward Dormer, was, perhaps, too simple|and paper quickly, I must send an answer at 


| 


once.” 


and careless in money matters ; he had for- | 
gotten the reputed wealth of the young lady| “But what is it, ma’am?” asked the old 
he so truly admired, or at least he remembered | servant, as she placed pen and ink before her 
it only as a guarantee that his marriage with | mistress. 
Caroline Trevor would never involve her in| ‘Poor Jane! I forgot your anxiety ; here, 
poverty; any selfish idea of marrying for|read for yourself,’ and she offered her the 
money was foreign to his nature. His great- | telegram. 
est pain now was caused by the impression; Jane read,— 
that either she must have been engaged| “Dr. Mansfield to the Rev. Edward Dor- 
to Lord Clairville when he met her, or that}mer. Please come directly ; Mrs. Raymond 
she had very quickly forgotten him in a are is dying. Miss Raymond is away, has been 
admirer. | telegraphed for.” 

Although he determined from that moment| “ Poor Miss Edith, and she not at home, 
to dismiss from his mind all the hopes| nor Mr. Edward,” said Jane. 
which that ten days had awakened, yet he} “I must go, Jane,” said Mrs. Dormer; 
could not believe in the engagement. Caro-| “here, take this to the boy quickly. 
line Trevor must be, as he once thought her, 


Jane glanced at the paper. “Oh, ma’am, 
too simple-hearted, too perfect, to encourage! how you'll have to hurry !” 
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“ Never mind, Jane ; don’t keep the boy,” 
she added, “and tell him to send a fly from 
the station directly. I must try to reach 
London before Edward leaves, he spoke of 
the 7.15 train, and if I start by the 6.10 from 
Allington I shall be in time.” 

Jane saw that her mistress was decided in 
her movements. She quickly dismissed the 
boy, and as quickly packed a few things in a 
carpet bag for her mistress, so that when the 
fly arrived Mrs. Dormer was ready to start. 

It was not, however, till she found herself 
safely in the train and on her way to London 
that she could collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to reflect on these sudden events. 

Why Edith should be absent and her 
mother in such danger, or why Edward should 
be sent for instead of herself, she could not 
comprehend. 

The train travelling at express speed was 
scarcely quick enough for her impatience, yet 
she was greatly relieved when she found 
herself at Fenchurch Street some few minutes 
before seven o’clock. All her anxiety now 
was to get on the down platform, to stop her 
son from leaving by the 7.15 train for Allington. 

She hastened down the steps after giving 
up her ticket, and walked to the entrance of 
the other staircase. 

Here she was met by a difficulty. “ Ticket, 
ma'am,” said the man at the door. 

‘“*T have no ticket,” she replied. “I want 
to stop a gentleman, who I fear is on the 
platform, from going to Allington by the 7.15 
train.” . 

“ Can't let you pass without a ticket.” 

“ Look at me,” she exclaimed, “ you will 
know me again. Pray let me pass; it is a 
case of life and death. I must stop my 
friend from going by the train.” 

Her energy was successful; passing the 
man at a signal she readily understood, she 
hastened up the steps and found herself on 
the platform. 

Edward was not there. She waited till the 
7.15 train had left, and then she descended 
the stairs. 

Theticket-taker, who had been overpowered 
by her earnest manner, saw her approach 
with inward satisfaction, and said to himself, 
“IT never makes no mistakes with these ’ere 
true ones. She’s really a-looking for some- 
body, I can see that.” 

“ My friend is not there,” she said, as she 
passed him. “Thank you very much for 
letting me goup. I must wait for him out- 
side now.” 

She walked to the entrance, and after 
waiting some time began to fear that Edward 





had gone home by an earlier train. Presently 
she saw him rushing on towards the entrance 
where she stood, but his head so bowed and 
his eyes so cast down that he did not see her. 
She placed herself in his way and exclaimed, 
“ Edward at last.” He lifted his head and 
stared at her as if he could not realize the 
fact of her being there. 

“ Mother,” he said at last, “you here! 
what has happened ?” 

“ Let us take a cab to the London Bridge 
station ; I will tell you as we go.” 

“‘ But we shall miss the Allington train,” 
he replied, still bewildered. 

“ We cannot go to Allington to-night,” she 
said. While speaking she had hailed a 
hansom, and though Edward assisted his 
mother to the seat and followed her in, it was 
as if he were acting ina dream. The move- 
ments she had made were too rapid for him 
to understand even then that they were not 
going home. Not even the carpet bag which 
he took from his mother could reveal any 
idea of her intention. 

“To London Bridge, North Kent line,” 
she said to the driver; he understood by her 
look that haste was required, and started his 
horse at full speed. 

The lightning flash of thought had carried 
Edward’s fancies in these few minutes into 
all kinds of improbabilities, such as an ac- 
cident to Mrs. Tremerton’s carriage and 
injury to Caroline. The absurdity of the idea 
that such an event would bring his mother to 
London did not recur to his confused ima- 
gination. 

No sooner, however, was the cab in motion 
than Mrs. Dormer drew from her pocket the 
telegram and placed it in his hands. Ina 
moment a revulsion of feeling composed of 
regret, pity, and early recollections took 
place of all other in his heart. Edith in 
trouble! Edith, whom he would have married 
at one time but for his poverty ! Edith alone 
with her dying mother, without a friend near 
to console and comfort her! Oh, how good 
and prompt his dear mother had been to 
come to London to meet him ! 

‘““Now I understand it all,” he said; 
“thank you, dear mother, for coming to meet 


me. I hope we shall be in time for the next 
train.” He took a time-table out of his 
pocket. ‘There is one to Blackheath at 


eight, we shall be in time for that, and then 
we can take a cab to Shooter’s Hill; it is 
much the nearest way.” 

“ Mother,” he said presently, “when did 
you receive this telegram ?” 

“ Just before half-past five,” she replied. 
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“ Half-past five!” he exclaimed, “why, I} she gently led her to the sofa, and placing 
saw Edith in Mrs. Tremerton’s carriage with | her so that her head should rest on the arm, 
Miss Trevor at that hour in Hyde Park;”|she soothed her even while the tears were 
and then he related to his mother the meeting | encouraged by the pitying words. 
with Charles Arnold and the visit to Hyde} Edward stood mute, yet once or twice by 
Park to see the Princess of Wales, and the|a gesture seemed to wish that these tears 
drive, adding, “ Poor Edith! she must have! might be checked. His own eyes were full, 
received the telegram on her return home to} but as he walked to the window to hide them 
Eaton Square ; what a shock for her!” |his mother said, “ Edith will be better pre- 

Further conversation was stopped by the |sently, Edward ; this outburst will relieve her.” 
arrival of the cab at the station, and after} A very few minutes had elapsed since 
overcoming the bustle and pushing which} Edith entered, bnt those few minutes had 
greets the arrival of a down North Kent train | done wonders for her; she raised her head at 
on the London Bridge platform, they obtained | last, wiped her tear-stained face, checked 
seats in a carriage and were soon on their|back her sobs, and held out her hand to 
way. Edward. 

The long summer's day was drawing to-| “I’m quite ashamed of myself,” she said, 
wards sunset, when a cab containing Mrs.| “but it has been all so sudden, and I felt 
Dormer and her son stopped at Edith’s| quite stunned when you came in.” 
home. Mrs. Dormer glanced at the windows;; “No doubt of it, my dear,” said Mrs. 
every blind was down, but that might be to} Dormer ; “ you will be betternow. Have you 
shut out the rays of the setting sun shining} taken anything since you arrived ?” 
full upon them. While Edward paid the; ‘Only a cup of tea,” she replied, “ but I 
man, she advanced through the garden andj will order something for you; after your 
knocked gently. | hurried journey you must require if.” 

The little servant opened it, and the) Mrs. Dormer did not refuse ; she knew that 
moment she saw Mrs. Dormer and Edward,/ Edith ought to take something more than 
who had quickly joined her, she said,— /tea, and hoped her own example and per- 

“Oh, ma’am !—oh, sir! I’m so glad you've; suasions would influence her; but Edward 
come, for Miss Edith’s sake. Please to| said, “I scarcely need anything, I dined at 


walk in.” three with Charles Arnold.” 

“How is Mrs. Raymond?” was the next} ‘I saw you with him in the park,” she said. 
question, tremblingly asked. |**Oh, Mrs. Dormer, it makes me so terribl 
] > 83) | y 


‘Oh, ma’am, didn’t you know? she’s gone, | unhappy to think that I should have left dear 
she died this evening about half-past seven.” | mamma to-day, but she seemed so well in 
“Was Miss Edith in time?” asked Edward | the morning.” 
as they entered the little dining-room. | “In disorders like that of your mother’s,” 
“Oh yes, sir, she got here before seven,| said Mrs. Dormer, “ the patient often rallies 
and missis knew her, and Miss Edith was/| wonderfully at the last; it is like the flash of 
with her to the last.” a waning light before it goes quite out. But 
“Thank God,” said Mrs. Dormer as she} tell me, my dear,” she added, to check the 
seated herself, feeling rather overcome by the| tears which seemed about to burst forth, 
news and the hurried journey. “ Tell Miss | “ when did the telegram reach you?” 
Edith we are here,” she said ; and as the girl “Tt must have arrived at Eaton Square very 
left the room mother and son looked at each | soon after five, but I did not have it till we 
other with sorrowful eyes. Presently the| returned home from the park at nearly six. 
door opened, and Edith entered. Her eyes} Mrs. Tremerton was very kind ; she ordered 
were tearless, and every vestige of colour had} the coachman to drive me at once to the 
left her face. | Charing Cross station, so that I saved the 
“My poor darling!” said Mrs. Dormer, | 6.15 train.” 
advancing to meet her with open arms. The| ‘“ Was your mother pleased to see you, and 
words, the motherly action, and the comfort | able to speak ?” 
of finding her best friend so near, broke up| “Oh yes, and she told me she had tele- 
the fountains of grief. |graphed for Edward” (Edith forgot her 
She threw herself into the arms open to| reserve in her trouble), “ because she thought 
receive her, and burst into a passionate fit of} she could talk more easily to him on religious 
weeping. | subjects ; but when she found herself getting 
Mrs. Dormer stood for a few moments| worse, she sent for Dr. Helstone. But let me 
holding the sobbing girl to her heart, then| order the supper for you before we talk,” 
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she said, interrupting herself; “by and by I 
shall be so glad to tell you all about it.” 

Then Edith took Mrs. Dormer up-stairs to 
remove her bonnet and shawl, while she 
called Jane’s mother and told her what to 
prepare for supper. 

Little conversation occurred during the 
light supper, which neither seemed to care 
for, although what she ate did Edith good. 
Then she seated herself on the sofa and told 
her friends of her mother’s peaceful death. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dormer,” she said at last, 
“how wrong it is to judge of the religion of 
people by outward show of feeling! Mamma 
was always very reserved and unwilling to 
speak of herself even to me, especially about 
religion, but to Dr. Helstone in the hour of 
death she opened her heart, and I was in 
time to take the sacrament with her. I shali 
never forget Dr. Helstone’s kind words as I 
went down-stairs with him. He placed his 
hand on my shoulder and said, ‘ Miss Ray- 
mond, be at rest about your dear mother, her 
hopes are fixed on the Rock.’” 

Poor Edith could go no further, and 
mother and son mingled with hers the tears 
of sympathy ; then after a while they sent for 
Jane and her mother, and the young clergy- 
man, in a voice sometimes almost inaudible, 
read a few verses from the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John, and then knelt with them and 
prayed for the comfort which is promised 
there in the loving Saviour’s own words, “ I 
will not leave you comfortless, I will come to 
you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—-MRS. TREMERTON SUBMITS 
TO A SUPERIOR. 


THE sudden death of Mrs. Raymond hastened 
Mrs. Tremerton’s return to Heathfield. Caro- 
line was positive in her determination to wear 
proper mourning for the daughter of her grand- 
father’s wife, if only for the sake of Edith ; 
and Mrs. Tremerton was consequently obliged 
to do the same in a less degree. 

Never had the young lady been so wilful. 
She insisted upon going to see Edith before 
they left London; and her cousin was pained 
on the day previous to the funeral by being 
told that a carriage stood at the door, con- 
taining not only Caroline, but Mrs. Tremerton 


the evident taste displayed, and the beauty of 
the flowers, which stood near the darkened 
window. 

A lady rose from her chair as they ad- 
vanced, and Caroline, starting forward in her 
impulsive way, exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Mrs. Dormer, how do youdo? I’m 
so glad to see you here with poor Edie.—I 
beg your pardon, grandmamma,” she added, 
hastily, “this is Mrs. Dormer. Mg. Tre- 
merton—Mrs. Dormer,” she continuéd, with 
formal and assumed dignity. 

Mrs. Dormer bowed with her usual ease 
to the visitor; but a looker on would have 
seen in Mrs. Tremerton an assumption of 
superiority as she tried to return the bow 
with equal ease, and failed. 

“Mrs. Dormer,” said the young lady, 
‘will you please talk to grandmamma while 
I go and find Edith? I’m sure she would 
rather not come down to receive visitors yet.” 

Mrs. Dormer understood the kind feeling 
for Edith; but without waiting for a reply, 
Caroline escaped from the room. 

Her step became quieter, and her manner 
more subdued as she ascended the stairs. 
Suddenly she paused—which was Edith’s 
room, and wa? did the other contain ? 

Caroline had no nervous fear of the sem- 
blance of death; but she had never yet seen 
the pale clay after the spirit had fled, neither 
had she learnt to understand its beautiful 
appearance— 

‘* Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
Or marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there.” 

While she hesitated, Jane, who had heard 
the footsteps, came up to show her Miss 
Edith’s room. 

Jane curtseyed low to the lovely young 
lady, who looked so fair in her black silk 
and crape, as she opened the door of Edith’s 
room and ushered her in. 

“Dearest Edith, I told you in my letter I 
would come, and grandmamma is down-stairs. 
Oh, you know how sorry I am for you!” 
and all regardless of her rich silk, she threw 
her arms round Edith, and the tears of true 
sympathy and love, which she could not 
repress, burst forth. 





herself. 

It was necessary after so long a drive to 
put up the horses for a while; therefore the 
ladies alighted, and were shown into the| 
pretty little drawing-room. 

Mrs. Tremerton threw a glance of contempt 
round the room at the simple furniture; but 
she could not help silently acknowledging 








These tears were infectious, but Edith, 
checking them, said,— 

“ Darling Carry, I’m so pleased to see 
you. You must stay to lunch. I could not 
come down to meet Mrs. Tremerton at first, 
but I will by and by.” 

“ Oh, she’s all right,” said Caroline, “ talk- 
ing to Mrs. Dormer. And now we can have 
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a nice chat; but I must take off this heavy 
hat and mantle first.” 

She threw them carelessly on the bed, and 
drawing a hassock near to her cousin, seated 
herself upon it, and leaned her arms on her lap. 

At first her questions drew tears from 
idith’s eyes, and excited remorse in Caroline’s 
heart for having asked them. At last she 
said, “ Edith, do you know grandmamma is 
going to ask you to come and live with us. 
Oh, Edie, how happy I should be then, if 
you would come! only I’m afraid of grand- 
mamma being unkind to you; she always 
seems jealous of real ladies. I can’t help it, 
Edie, I must say it, I know she is not a lady, 
I mean not well-bred like you and Mrs. 
Dormer and aunt Emma; but I can’t help 
loving her, you know that, Edie. 
taken care of me since poor mamma died, and 
while papa has been away; and I’m sure 
she’s very fond of me; and I am sorry I 
behave rudely to her sometimes, indeed I do 
especially when you are not with me, so you 
must come.” 

Edith stooped and kissed the earnest face, 
while her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Your grandmamma has not asked me 
yet, Carry,” she said. 

‘No, but she will, I’m certain. 
do promise.” 

“T can’t,” she said, “ yet; but if I ever do 
come, it will be for your sake, dearest ; and 
to please you. It is very kind of Mrs, Tre- 
merton to think of me, Carry.” 

At this moment a knock at the door an- 
nounced Junch, and the young ladies went 
down to the dining-room together. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tremerton had been 
vanquished by the gentle, dignified politeness 
of Mrs. Dormer. She had taken her up-stairs 
to Edith’s own room, which had been gladly 
given up to Mrs. Dormer. She had raised 
the blind and showed her the garden, and 


Oh, Edie, 


*“‘ Thirty pounds a year!” cried Mrs. Tre- 
merton, forgetting in her earnestness her 
wish to appear refined. ‘“ She can’t live upon 
that.” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply; “ but Miss 
Raymond is highly accomplished, and could 
command a high salary as a governess in 
addition to her board, and this would enable 
her to save the £30 a year, and allow the 
interest to accumulate.” 

‘A governess, Mrs. Dormer! I hope if 





She has 


you have any influence with Miss Raymond, 
{you will use it to prevent this degradation, 
| for the sake of her cousin, who is the daughter 
| of a baronet, or at all events one who calls her- 
| selfacousin. Youmustbeaware, Mrs. Dormer, 
| that there is not the slightest relationship.” 
Mrs. Dormer sighed. “I am sorry, Mrs. 
| Tremerton,” she said, “but I fear my influence 
| would avail nothing with Miss Raymond to 
| prevent her from taking a course which she 
| considered the path of duty.” 

| ‘Iam quite aware, Mrs. Dormer, of Edith 
| Raymond’s character for obstinacy. How- 
}ever, my object..in speaking to you on the 
| subject was to tell you that I am ready to 
offer her a home in my house. Caroline is 
| very fond of her, and I would do anything 
rather than allow a connection of my grand- 
| daughter’s to become a governess.” 

| Mrs. Dormer did not reply for a moment. 
| Her thoughts flew rapidly over the objections 
| that might be raised to this arrangement. 
| At last she said, “It is very kind of you to 
make this offer, Mrs. Tremerton, but it can 
scarcely be mentioned to her to-day.” 

| ‘I intended doing so,” was the reply. 
| “However, as you think differently, I will 
| leave the proposal in your hands. A lady of 
| your good sense must see the value of such 
|an arrangement, and you will use your in- 
| fluence in the matter.” 

| “I will do my best,” replied Mrs. Dormer, 














the view beyond ; and on their return to the| “but when I tell you that Edith has refused 
drawing-room Mrs. Tremerton felt herself|a home with me, one of her mother’s oldest 
entirely under a new and subtle influence, | friends, you will understand how slight are 
which forced her to restrain her usually proud | my hopes of success.” 
and even insolent manner. | With you, Mrs. Dormer!” said the lady, 
After a while the conversation turned upon | forgetting all the caution which she had 
Edith’s future. | hitherto maintained ; “that would be a very 
“What does Miss Raymond propose doing | different affair. You have an unmarried son 
with this house?” she asked. “Is it on a/residing with you. Of course yours would 
lease ?” |not be a suitable home for Edith Raymond.” 
“Yes, for twelve months longer; but Edith| Mrs. Dormer’s face flushed. She had tried 
has not been able to talk on business yet.|to avoid giving offence by even a look to 
She told me, however, that a small property/the relative of Caroline Trevor, but now 
of her mother’s, about £30 a year, will| words of indignation trembled on her lips, 
be hers now. The pension of her mother, | and only by an effort was she able to suppress 


as a colonel’s widow, of course ceases.” | them. 
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The necessity for any reply was happily 
prevented by a summons to lunch, and the 
elder ladies met the younger without showing 
any sign of the exciting finish to their con- 
versation. 

Caroline, however, was greatly astonished 
at observing her grandmother’s subdued 
manner in Mrs. Dormer’s presence. Edith 
evidently suffered in the effort to entertain 
her visitors. 

Mrs. Dormer’s calmness had been severely 
tried by the coarse manner in which Mrs, 
Tremerton had spoken of Edith and her son. 
She well knew the delicacy of feeling which 
had prompted Edith to refuse a home in 
their house; but this she could not explain 
to Mrs. Tremerton, neither would that lady 
have understood. 

For Edith’s sake she tried to make the 
luncheon-table pleasant, and so well did she 
succeed, that by the time the carriage ap- 
peared Mrs. Tremerton’s affability astonished 
Caroline. 

In a very few minutes the ladies were 
ready to start ; and, after a pleasant farewell 
to Mrs. Dormer, Mrs. Tremerton turned to 
Edith, and shaking. hands warmly, she said, 
“Good-bye, Edith; don’t be downhearted ; 
you have plenty of friends, and Mrs. Dormer 
will tell you what I have proposed.” 

She passed out to the carriage as she 
spoke ; for it was, as we know, an effort for 
her to mount with the assistance of only one 
man-servant. 

“You know already, Edie, what grand- 


mamma means,” whispered Caroline. “I’m 
so afraid you won’t come.” 
“T’ll write and tell you next week. I seem 


hardly able to think now,” she said. 

“Well, at all events you will come and 
stay with us sometimes,” said Caroline. 

“ Of course I will, darling Carry, if your 
grandmamma will receive a governess.” 

“She must, she shall!” cried Caroline. 
“The idea! I-——” 

** Mrs. Tremerton desires me to say she is 
waiting for you, Miss Trevor,” said the man- 
servant at the door, 

Caroline turned ;, she stood in the small 
entrance-hall oposite the open door, and 
throwing her arms round Mrs. Dormer’s neck, 
kissed her impulsively, saying, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
dear Mrs. Dormer. I am so glad you are 
here to take care of dear Edie.” 

Then kissing Edith once more, she ran 
out, jumped with a light step into the carriage, 
and seated herself opposite her grandmother. 

“I wonder you could keep me waiting so 
long,” said the lady as they drove off, “just 








to wish people good-bye who are nothing to 
you. It is strange to see you kissing and 
fondling strangers as you do; you cannot 
have any real love for them.” 

“‘T love Edith as much as if she were my 
own sister,” said Caroline, “and I like Mrs. 
Dormer, because she is Edith’s friend, and 
very kind to her.” 

** More likely because Mrs. Dormer is the 
mother of that young curate,” thought Mrs. 
Tremerton ; but she did not utter her thoughts 
aloud. Still spiteful feelings were aroused, 
and she said,— 

“JT was not prepared to meet that woman, 
or I should not have brought you, or come 
myself.” 

“What woman, grandma?” said Caroline, 
demurely. “The little servant’s mother, who 
prepared such a nice luncheon for us ?” 

“Don’t be impertinent, Miss Trevor. You 
know I mean Mrs. Dormer.” 

“Mrs. Dormer is a lady, grandmamma, a 
well-bred lady.” 

“Well, it’s no disgrace to be called a woman, 
I suppose. However, for one thing I am 
glad she was there. She has promised to 
tell Edith of my offer of a home, and for 
your sake if she comes I’ll treat her well; 
but if she refuses, I shall have nothing more 
to do with her.” 

“T only hope she will come,” said Caroline ; 
“and it’s very kind of you to ask her, grand- 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Tremerton looked pleased. It was 
not often her indulged grandchild expressed 
such sentiments. Then Caroline became 
silent. She knew how difficult it would be 
for Edith to bear her grandmother’s capricious 
temper, and she pictured to herself the happi- 
ness it would be to live at Trevor Court with 
her papa and Edith,—happiness that would 
never be realized. Her papa was going 
abroad again in the autumn, all about this 
horrid money. No, she never expected to 
live at the dear old place again, till she was 
twenty-one, when she could do as she liked. 
Grandmamma would not let her go near the 
house or the village now, because of “that 
curate.” ‘Ah, well,” thought Caroline, “I 
shall soon be nineteen, and then in two years 
I am free.” Alas for poor Caroline! what 
will that two years bring forth ? 


CHAPTER XIX.—EDITH ACCEPTS MRS. TRE- 
MERTON’S OFFER. 

“WELL, my dear, I am-glad you have decided 

to go to Heathfield House,” said Mrs. Dormer, 

as the ladies sat together in the little drawing- 

room, a few days after the funeral; “it will 
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be a great happiness for Caroline, and a nice} who would bring their own servants. The 
home for you.” young girl could not, however, keep back the 

Edith sighed. She had recovered her| tears when told to order a fly to take her 
usual calm demeanour; but her pale face} young mistress to the station. 
wore a look of sadness as she replied,— ‘You will see me again some day, I hope, 

“Tf I could only feel sure that my residence | Jane,” said Edith, “ especially if you are at- 
at Heathfield would beof use to Caroline! Do/tentive in your new place; and I shall not 
you know, Mrs. Dormer, I feel this change | forget you.” 
more painfully even than when I left aunt} ‘ Thank you, miss,” said the girl; “ but I 
Esther.” wish I was not going to leave here at all.” 

“ And yet then you thought everything was} ‘* We cannot always have our wishes in this 
going wrong; and has it not been for the| life,” said Mrs. Dormer, as she entered the 
best 2?” fly with Edith. 

“Yes, yes, indeed it has,” she said, her| ‘ No indeed, ma’am,” said Jane’s mother, 
eyes filling with tears. ‘“ I have been able to| “Good-bye, ma’am ;—good-bye, miss. God 
make dear mamma’s last days happy. Oh, | will bless you for your kindness to my Jane.” 
Mrs. Dormer! if you knew how that recol-| And then the horses moved, and the pretty 
lection comforts me ! ” little cottage was left behind. 

“I know it must, Edith. Well, then, my| “Ihave spent many happy hours in that dear 
dear, trust God now as you trusted Him then. | little home,” said Edith, with a sigh, as she 
He will not fail you.” | thought of one happy evening in particular in 

“‘T do, Mrs. Dormer ; but I never dreaded | which she had sung “‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
anything so much in my life as a home at/| to Edward Dormer. 

Heathfield. Still, as long as Caroline wishes| It was pleasant for the ladies to travel | 
me to stay, I will not desert her, unless the | together, and when in two hours they arrived 





provocation is more than I can bear.” at the Allington station it was equally pleasant 

“There is a promise you must never forget, | to see Caroline’s bright face, and the carriage 
Edith,—‘ As thy day is, so shall thy strength | waiting to take Edith to Heathfield. 
be.’ ” Caroline stood on the platform, looking 

“I do not forget it,” she replied ; “ neither| more subdued in her black attire than when 
do I forget your kindness, dear Mrs. Dormer, | we saw her at the station in the early spring. 
in staying with me all this time. Much as| Her face glowed with pleasure as her cousin 
I dread leaving, I shall be glad when you are and Mrs. Dormer approached, and after a 
at home again. Edward must miss you.” _| happy greeting she asked,— 

“Jane takes great care of him, and his} ‘ Have you been staying with Edith ever 
parish duties give him no time to feel lonely ;| since I saw you, Mrs. Dormer ?” 
yet I shall be glad to find myself at home,| “Yes, Miss ‘Trevor; I could not leave her 
with the knowledge that your affairs are all|till all the business matters were arranged 
settled and yourself safely housed. When do| satisfactorily ; and it has been so agreeable 
the new tenants intend to turn you out ?” to travel together.” 

“On Thursday,” replied Edith. “I had} A porter approached, and touching his 
a letter this morning from Mr. Thomson, and | cap, said, “ Mr. Dormer has been here, ma’am, 
he tells me they have taken the house fur-| and he desired me to say, if you will stay in 
nished for three months, with the option of| the ladies’ waiting-room, he will bring a fly 
taking the place off my hands, or at least | for you presently.” 
those of my trustees, and purchasing the| Caroline blushed deeply as the man spoke, 
furniture at a valuation,” | but Mrs. Dormer seemed to wish to hasten 

“That will indeed be a great advantage to|the young ladies away. “I will see you 
you, Edith, and relieve you of all anxiety | safely off first,” she said, as she accompanied 
respecting rent and taxes ; and while you are | them to the carriage ; but it was not without 
at Heathfield the little income left by your| blinding tears that Edith could say farewell 
mother can remain to accumulate.” | to her dear and kind friend. ; 

The next two days were busily employed} ‘Oh, Edith!” exclaimed Caroline, as soon 
by Edith and Mrs. Dormer in packing a few} as they were alone, “to think that we could 
things which the former wished to retain, and | not offer to drive Mrs. Dormer home instead 
these were sent off to Laurel Cottage. | of allowing her to wait for that shaky old fly! 

The last morning came. Jane and her | and all because grandmamma is afraid I shall 
mother had worked hard, and the house was| fall in love with ‘that young curate,’ as she 











in beautiful order to receive the new residents, | calls him. I saw him here just now, Ss 
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and I know he sent that message by the 
porter to Mrs. Dormer, just because he would 
not show himself till we were gone. What a 
shame that my being here should prevent him 
from meeting his mother at the station! It’s 
all grandma’s fault.” 

“Hush, Carry! don’t talk so. I think 
Edward Dormer is acting as a clergyman and 
a gentleman ought to act. You don’t sup- 
pose he could encourage you to disobey, or 
force himself upon your notice in opposition 
to the wishes of your friends. Edward Dormer 
has too much self-respect.” 

“Oh, Edith! this is lecture number one. 
How many lectures a day do you intend to 
favour me with, Professor Raymond?” 

‘Just as many as the proportion of my 
love for you, Caroline. Don’t you believe 
that?” 





“Yes, yes, dearest Edie, and I’ll listen at- 
tentively for the same reason.” 
Then suddenly, with the changefulness | 


. ° | 
which made Caroline’s character resemble an | 


April day, her lively tone changed to sadness. | 
“Edie, I can’t tell you how miserable I 
feel sometimes. I’ve riches and accomplish- 
ments, and all that, but I’ve no real home. | 
There’s nothing but finery and glitter and) 
pomp and show at grandmamma’s; and then | 
she thinks I ought to buy a title with my 
money, and be a countess, or a duchess even ; 
but that won’t make me happy, I’m certain.” 

* No, Carry, nothing but——” 

A hand was placed on Edith’s mouth. 

“T know what you're going to say, Edie : 
it’s the old, old story, and I feel as if some- 
thing hardens me at times against religion. 
Perhaps if I could marry a good man like 
Mr. Dormer, I might learn to love religion as 
you do.” 

“T am afraid not, Carry. I have heard 
aunt Esther say that such marriages seldom 
have any good results. Besides, Carry, with- 
out the grace of God to change the heart the 
purest Christianity of the most perfect Chris- 
tian could avail nothing, although God often 
uses Christian example as a means; and, Carry 
dearest, I must pray for you to be guided 
rightly. Oh, if you could only trust your 
future in God’s hands, how much happier you 
would be! You cannot tell how sweet it is, 
when everything seems going wrong, to feel 
that you have asked Him to order all things 
for the best, and to teach you to give up your 
will to His, whatever may happen.” 

While they thus conversed, the carriage 
drove up to the entrance of Heathfield House. 








The young ladies alighted, and Edith was 
received very kindly by Mrs. Tremerton, who 





was gratified at finding Edith had at last con- 
sented to accept a home with her, and also to 
hear that she had followed her advice in 
letting the house furnished, as Mrs. Tremerton 
had suggested. The two girls spent a pleasant 
half-hour together, and then they parted to 
dress for dinner, which was always on an 
elaborate scale, and conducted with much 
more form and parade than the dinners at 
Trevor Court, even for company. 

Mrs. Tremerton on this first evening was 
particularly gracious. She listened to Edith’s 
account of her business matters, and of the 
family who had taken the house. She ques- 
tioned her kindly about her mother’s last 
hours; and when at last they retired to their 
rooms, Edith’s future at Heathfield seemed 
brighter than she had supposed could be 
possible. 

Heathfield House stood on a slight eleva- 
tion at about two hundred yards from the 
Allington road, and four miles from the town. 
It was a large square brick building, built by 
Caroline’s great-grandfather, son of Dick 
Tremerton, of whom mention has been made. 
The front was bare of ornament, with the 
exception of a flight of steps to the entrance, 
and a handsome portico with a stone balcony 
above it, generally full of choice flowers. 
Within, as we know, the arrangements were 
on a grand scale, and the furniture more 
elaborate than tasteful. But the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds were beautiful. In this 
department old Mr. Tremerton and his son, 
Caroline’s grandfather, had done as they 
pleased. In every part were cultivated the 
most beautiful flowers. They surrounded the 
lawns, or spotted them in groups, looking like 
jewels set in emerald; and the modern enclo- 
sures of flower-beds with leaves of varied 
colours, which had been adopted in imitation 
of the grounds of the Crystal Palace, in Caro- 


line’s memory, added to the gay appearance | 


of lawn and pleasure-grounds. Beyond these 
were kitchen-gardens, orchards, fields, and 
meadows, and the whole surrounded by an 
avenue of trees, beneath which a shaded walk 


led to a lake occupied by ducks, geese, and 


swans. The London railway intersected the 
grounds at this point, which formed an at- 
traction to passengers, and a rustic bridge 
crossing the line united one part of the estate 
to the other. 

Yet with all this, Heathfield had none of the 
picturesque beauty of Trevor Court; and the 
country immediately around being rather flat, 
no magnificent view presented itself; nothing 
but green fields and meadows in one direction, 
and in another a wild heath, from which the 
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house took its name, which was, however, 
covered at various seasons of the year with 
the yellow gorse, the purple heath, and the 
May blossom. 

The town of Allington consisted of one 
long street, which, widening in the centre, 
formed a square containing the town hall, 
the market-place, and the principal shops. 
The church, with the square tower so often 
seen in Essex, was situated outside the town 
in a graveyard surrounded by a few trees, 
not, however, to be compared with the noble 
beeches of Brookley Church. 

On one side of the market-place, and oc- 
cupying a prominent position, stood Tremer- 
ton’s bank, the country branch of the firm of 
Tremerton & Co. in London. 

This bank, first established by Dick Tre- 
merton, had existed for more than eighty 
years, he and his son and grandson and great- 
grandson, the late Mr. Richard Tremerton, 
had been successively “head of the firm,” 
and the reputation and stability had been 
maintained by them all. 

At the death of Caroline’s grandfather the | 
management passed into the ‘hands of other | 
members of the firm, his widow claiming a| 
large share. 

For miles round it held a high reputa- 
tion among the landed gentry, the farmers, 
and tradesmen. “Tremerton’s bank” still 
retained its name and its stability; they 
would have doubted the security of the 
Bank of England as readily as that of “ Tre- 
merton’s bank.” 

Year after year Sir Henry Trevor had 
lodged there the title-deeds and the money 








which his economy had enabled him to re- 
cover on the half-ruined estate as well as/ 


weather,” she said to her cousin one day; 
“and then she cannot have dinner parties 
just yet, because of the mourning ; besides, 
people are all in London.” 

This remark was very soon proved to be 
correct. As the autumn approached Mrs. 
Tremerton brightened up and declared her 
intention to give a dinner party. 

“Your mother has been dead six weeks 
now, Edith,” she said one day, “ and she was 
not of course a relative of mine, so you 
cannot object, I suppose ?” 

“ No, certainly not,” replied Edith; “ but 
you will excuse me, will you not, Mrs. Tre- 
merton? I do not feel equal to company ; 
besides, mine is such deep mourning.” 

“Nonsense! you forget you are not a 
visitor. Perhaps it would be too early to 
pay visits; but you are at home here, and 
therefore your appearance at my table will be 
expected.” 

Edith was silent but not convinced, and 
perhaps she would have openly resisted Mrs. 
Tremerton’s wishes, had not Caroline used 





| her influence. 


“Edith dear, there are so many reasons 
| why you should show yourself to-day. You 
| will be moped to death if you go on like this, 
never seeing any one but grandma and me. 
And besides, there’s a gentleman coming this 
evening that I want you to meet. He’s just 
one of your sort, he plays beautifully, and he 
is so clever, and good, and religious.” 

For a moment Edith almost fancied that 
Caroline was speaking of Edward Dormer, 
and she looked so interested that her cousin 
continued :— 

“T met him at Mrs. Penfold’s the other 
evening, when you would not go. He is the 


Caroline’s property, and the shareholders and | young surgeon who has bought Dr. Moore’s 
partners were as nabobs and magnates of| practice ; and do you know, he’s just the man 
high degree in the localities in which they/I should like you to marry. Oh, how nice it 





| For some weeks after Edith’s arrival at | 
Heathfield House things went on smoothly, 


resided. All these circumstances placed the | 
widow lady at Heathfield in a prominent} 
position at Allington and in the neighbour- | 
hood, and obtained for the family that defer- | 
ence which w ealth can command. And this| 
was Edith Raymond’s new home. | 


CHAPTER XX.—EDITH MAKES NEW 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


although Mrs. Tremerton’s irritability was 
sometimes hard to bear. Edith submitted 
with her utmost patience ; perhaps Caroline’s 
explanations were the simplest way of ac- 
counting for it. 

“Grandmamma is always fretful in hot 








would be to have you always living near me at 
Allington! And as for your deep mourning, 
you needn’t mind that, it’s most becoming to 
you, and makes you look so fair.” 

*©T don’t make the mourning an objection 
because of my personal appearance, Carry,” 
| said Edith, when the young lady paused for 
want of breath, * but——” 

“Oh, there must be no ‘ dwt’ I want you 
to come down to dinner this evening for 
another strong reason,—because I love you, 
Edie, and it will make me very unhappy if 
you are not with us;” and so under all this 
persuasion Edith conquered her repugnance, 
and promised to comply. 

Edith, ready dressed, sat waiting in her 
cousin’s room while Marie put a few finishing 
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touches to her dress; and never in her; “You need not stop,” said Caroline. “I 
smartest hours had Caroline looked more| know what you were going to say,—you have 
lovely than she now did in black silk trimmed | never met such a real gentleman nor one so 
with white lace, and wearing silver ornaments. | clever at grandmamma’s house before.” 
Presently Caroline sent Marie down-stairs| “It would not be kind to say so,” said 
to inquire if any of the company had arrived ; | Edith. 
then she said,— “ Well, but it’s true; indeed, there are very 
*“You look very nice, Edith; and what/ few like Dr. Leslie ; and look, some of them 
splendid jet earrings, and necklace, and brace- | are going to sing,” she continued. ‘“ You'll 
lets you have. see that will bring him up-stairs in no time.” 
“‘They were dear mamma’s,” said Edith,; Edith was spared any vulgar jokes from 
with a sigh. ‘I could scarcely bear to put; Mrs. Tremerton on the subject; to do her 
them on, but I thought your grandmamma_| justice, her wish was to see the portionless 








would wish me to look well to-night.” orphan well married, and she knew enough 
“ And so you do, Edie. Well, Marie, who} of her to feel sure that Edith was not one to 
has arrived ?” endure a joke on such a subject. 


“ Madame et les demoiselles Penfold, et} She had no fear for Caroline, instinctively 
le Docteur Leslie,” she replied. she felt secure against any advances of the 

“Then we will go down at once,” said| young surgeon for her giddy, thoughtless 
Caroline. ‘Grandmamma cannot bearto be} grandchild, and she was one of those who 
alone with her company before dinner.” consider personal appearance in a man a 

When the young ladies entered the drawing- | great attraction. Dr. Leslie was plain, and 
room it was evident to Edith by the manner | therefore not to be so dreaded for Caroline 
in which Mrs. Tremerton introduced her to as the handsome young curate. His personal 
the young doctor that she considered him | looks would not matter to Edith, who had to 
what she would have called “a splendid | seek a home. 
match” for Caroline’s cousin. | Alas! how many weak-minded mothers 

The conviction excited a feeling of repul-| and chaperones think as Mrs. Tremerton 
sion in Edith’s heart, which, however, good | did, and teach the young girls in their charge 
breeding enabled her to subdue. With her| the same worldly-minded ideas! And yet 
usual self-possession she seated herself in the | while thus reflecting Mrs. Tremerton was in- 
chair which he placed for her, and entered | wardly despising Mrs. Penfold for carrying 
into conversation easily and naturally. | out in another way her own principles. 

At first the topics were commonplace, but} “ She’s just put that girl to play and sing.” 
the young doctor soon discovered that the| said the lady to herself, “to attract Leslie 
lady by his side was anything but common-| up-stairs, but with all her manoeuvring she'll 
place, and he received with pleasure a re-| never get those awkward girls of hers married, 
quest from Mrs. Tremerton that he should | for all their six thousand pounds each.” 
take Miss Raymond down to dinner. | She and Caroline had well judged; the 

Caroline, who really and truly wished her| second verse of the song had scarcely ended 
cousin’s happiness, observed with delight that| when the young doctor appeared, and with- 
their conversation during dinner was pleasant | out a word walked tothe piano. ‘The young 
and even absorbing. In fact, the intellectual | lady heard the step, her fingers and her voice 
conversation of the well-informed young | faltered, then she stopped suddenly, and look- 
doctor so pleased Edith that she forgot all/ ing up with a timid air, exclaimed,— 





the inuendos of her cousin, and Mrs. Tre-! ‘Oh, Dr. Leslie, I cannot sing before you 
merton’s manner, and listened and replied; who are so clever at music. You will be 
with her usual intelligence and vivacity. horrified.” 


When the ladies left the dining-room Caro-| “Then you will not give me an opportunity 
line drew Edith to a distance from the rest, | of proving to the contrary,” he said, gently ; 
and whispered,— “the music which brought me from the 

“Upon my word, Edith, I believe you| dining-room was not so very ‘ horrifying.’” 
have made a conquest. I never saw you so} “Finish the song, my dear,” said her 
friendly with any gentleman at grandmamma’s | mother; and the young lady with an effort 
table before.” controlled her nervousness and obeyed. 

Edith, who was armour-proof against the} She certainly did not sing her best, for the 
feeling suspected by Caroline, replied, “ Be-| foolish mother had spoken of the new doctor 
cause’ I have never——” and then she/to her girls as a prize to be won, and this, 
paused. the most amiable of her three daughters, lost 
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confidence and power of voice in her over- 
anxiety to please. 

Dr. Leslie, as she rose from the piano, 
spoke to her encouragingly :— 

“ You need never fear ‘ horrifying ’ any one 
with your singing,” he said; “ your voice is 
not strong, but it is musical and correct.” 

“ Miss Penfold plays splendidly,” said Mrs. 
Tremerton presently.—‘“ My dear, will you 
favour us with one of your grand pieces ?” 

The tall young lady rose with an assumption 


of ease and dignity, and a look in her face} 


that said, “I defy any amateur musician to 
criticise my playing ; I'll soon show him what 
I can do.” 

In a very few moments the loud tones 
of the piano attracted most of the gentlemen 
from the dining-room, and amid the numbers 
who surrounded the player, and the over- 
powering music which Miss Penfold produced 
from the grand pianoforte, Dr. Leslie con- 
trived to slip away, and found a seat near 
Edith and Caroline. 

Here, under cover of the rapid chords, 
he could talk without interruption. 

“Do you like this kind of music, Dr. 
Leslie ?” said Caroline, smiling. 

“Miss Penfold has evidently been well) 
taught,” he replied, evasively, “ but I have | 
rather old-fashioned notions, 
soft playing and singing.” 

“Then you would like to hear my cousin 
Edith,” said Caroline ; “she plays and sings 
Mendelssohn’s and Handel’s music _ beauti- 
fully.” 

“Hush, Carry, dear! you will give Dr. 
Leslie a false impression of my capabilities as 
a musician if you talk of me in that manner.” 

The young doctor looked at her earnestly 
as she spoke, and in his heart thanked Caro- 
line for having caused the blush which so 
beautified the delicate complexion. 
he said,— 

“You can easily remove that impression, 
Miss Raymond, by taking Miss Penfold’s| 
place when she rises, and by giving me an 
opportunity of judging for myself.” 

“T have not sung a note since my mother's 
death,” said Edith, softly, and glancing down 
at her deep mourning. 

“Oh, but, Edith, you must not give up 
altogether, and this evening would be such a 
nice time to begin.” 

“I would rather not, dear Carry, please 
don’t ask me;” and tears which she could 
not repress stood on her eyelashes. 

“TI withdraw my request,’’ said the doctor, 
in a tone of deep feeling; “‘ I know what it is 
to lose a mother ;” and he rose and walked to 


and I prefer| 


Then | 


the piano. As he approached Mrs. Tremerton 
addressed him :— 

“Dr. Leslie, Miss Raymond will no doubt 
play and sing something if you ask her. 
She is a clever musician.” 

“*So I have heard, but she is evidently 
unwilling to attempt it so soon after her 
mother’s death.” 

“What nonsense !” was Mrs. Tremerton’s 
inward ejaculation, and she was about to rise 
and express her wishes, or rather commands 
| to Edith, when a slight commotion round the 
| piano made her pause. Some one had asked 
| Dr. Leslie to sing, but no music could be 
found to suit him; none of the proficient 
players in that drawing-room had any of 
Mendelssohn’s music. 

“TI can play something from memory,” he 
|said, and while the sweet harmonies of one 
of the ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte ” filled the room, 
Mrs. Tremerton did not dare to break the 
even by moving. 

But the tones of the music so well known 
| to her had a strangely painful effect upon 
| Edith, and raised a new barrier in her heart 
| against the influence which Dr. Teslie had 
| excited. 

Back to her memory it brought those 
happy days when Edward taught her that 
one of Mendelssohn’s sweetest melodies. He 
had told her the history of its composition, 
when the sounds produced by the little hands 
|of his friend’s children, who surrounded the 
piano while he played a new melody from 
his master mind, were converted by the great 
composer into liquid appoggiaturas, which 
form its greatest attraction. 

Caroline, however, had no such memories; 
she had noticed the inquiry for classical 
music, and as soon as Dr. Leslie ceased 
playing, her voice was heard in eager tones,— 

‘My cousin has a great deal of Mendels- 
sohn’s and Handel’s music, Dr. Leslie, if 
you require it.” 

“ Quite right, Caroline, I remember she 
| has,” said Mrs. Tremerton. Then addressing 
| Miss Raymond, she added, “Can Marie find 
| your music, Edith?” 

“T will fetch it myself,” she said, and she 
escaped from the room, glad of the excuse to 
be alone. 

As she slowly returned with the music, 
she felt she must nerve herself to forget the 
past rather than provoke Mrs. ‘Tremerton to 
utter rude and coarse remarks, which she 
knew she would do on her refusing to sing 
or play if asked again. When she entered 
the drawing-room two young ladies were 
singing a duet, but Dr. Leslie left the’ piano 
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to relieve her of the heavy books, and placing 
them on a table turned over the leaves with 
great interest. 

Perhaps in his professional capacity he 
felt it would be a healthy effort on the part 
of the young lady to throw off this weight of 
grief, especially as he had been told that 
several weeks had elapsed since Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s death. At all events, as soon as the 
singers ceased he turned from the table and 
said, “ Here is a duet I can sing if any young 
lady will take the first part.” 

Several came forward and glanced at the 
music, others asked the name of the song, 
but none volunteered to sing with such a 
thorough musician as Dr. Leslie was now 
known to be. 

“ Edith can sing it, Dr. Leslie,” said Caro- 
line. ‘I know she can, I’ve heard her sing 
it with———” she paused, she could not name 
Edward Dormer. 

But Mrs. Tremerton caught the words ; this 
wasenough. Seeing Edithapparently excusing 
herself to several gentlemen, she approached 
and said in a tone which poor Edith well 
understood, though the words were kind,— 

“Edith, my dear, don’t keep Dr. Leslie 
waiting; as he asks you to sing, do so at once.” 

Edith rose. “I will do my best, Dr. Leslie,” 
she said, as he led her to the piano. 

“Shall I play the accompaniment, Miss 
Raymond?” asked the doctor. 

“ Tf you please,” she replied, nerving her- 
self for the task before her. She saw it was 
one of Mendelssohn’s sweetest melodies, and 
the words, though a translation, are not 
unworthy of it. It commences,— 


**T would that my love would silently 
Flow in a single word.” 


There is scarcely any prelude, and when the 
voices rose in harmony, every sound in the 
room was hushed. Mrs. Tremerton had 
never before heard Edith’s voice to such 
advantage, and she now quite understood 
Mrs. Dormer’s remark that Edith’s accom- 
plishments would command a high salary as 
governess. “ If she’s not a fool,” said the 
lady to herself, ‘she may be saved from this 
disgrace ; the doctor has evidently been 
struck with her all this evening, and her 
singing will finish the effect.” 

How little Mrs. Tremerton knew of Edith’s 
antecedents or of her character! An hour 


after, when Caroline went to her room to talk 
over the events of the evening, she came 
upon her softly and unexpectedly, and to her 
surprise found her cousin weeping bitterly. 


and Caroline’s loving arms were round her 
neck in a moment ; “is it because you were 
obliged to sing? Oh, I’mso sorry.” 

Edith hastily dried her eyes and subdued 
her tears. ‘It was not exactly the singing, 
dear Carry, but it reminded me so much of 
the past. I shall not feel it so painfully next 
time, and I am glad the ice is broken.” 

“And I’m glad too,” replied Caroline ; 
“for you sing better than any of them.” 

“You see with love’s eyes, and hear with 
love’s ears,” said Edith, smiling. 

“ Oh no, I don’t; and now let us have a 
chat. Only for a very little while, dear 
Edie.” 

We can guess the burden of Caroline’s 
talk. It was on the same subject as that 
which occupied Mrs. Tremerton’s mind,namely, 
a hope that she should obtain for Edith a good 
settlement. The idea of a good husband 
was to her a secondary consideration. 

“Tf Edith marries that young doctor, I'll 
give her something to keep house with on 
her wedding day,” were her thoughts, as she 
laid her head on her pillow. 


CHAPTER XXI.—EDITH’S TEMPTERS. 


A FEw days after the dinner party, Dr. Leslie, 
who had still some little business matters to 
settle before he could take complete posses- 
sion of his new position, stood on the plat- 
form of the Allington station, waiting for the 
London train. 

“Good morning, doctor,” said a pleasant 
voice. “I’m glad to find you have time to 
spare from your duties for a journey to 
London.” 

“ Well, mine is on business, not pleasure, 
colonel,” he replied, as the two gentlemen 
shook hands. “Besides, I can leave my 
patients safely with Dr. Moore.” 

“Ah, yes, true. He has not moved into 
his new house yet, I suppose ?” 

At this moment the train drew up to the 
station, and the carriages in which the two 
gentlemen found places being full of passen- 
gers, Colonel Merton and his friend only 
conversed on general topics. 

On leaving Woodford they found them- 
selves alone, and then Colonel Merton led 
the conversation to the families in the neigh- 
bourhood to whom he supposed Dr. Leslie 
had been introduced. He well knew that 
mothers with grown-up daughters would re- 
ceive with open arms a young medical man, 
who, besides his purchased practice, was 
known to have private property. 

No doubt it is natural for a mother to wish 





“My dearest Edie, what is the matter?” 





to see her daughters well and happily married. 
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It is the sphere which nature, or rather the 
God of nature, has designed for them. 

But marriage has degenerated into a settle- 
ment,—a home, and an establishment; all 
other requisites are set aside for wealth or 
position. Affection, moral character, suitability 
of age, temper, or pursuits, are as nothing 
compared with the fact that the intended 
husband is rich. The greatest objections all 
centre in poverty. No wonder then that the 
advent of Dr. Leslie should “flutter the dove- 
cotes” of Allington. Women often complain 








of men as being vain, self-sufficient, and in-| 
different. Can such results be wondered at} 
when mothers, and even the daughters them- | 
selves by every action, look, or even word, | 
make it evident that wives can be as easily | 
obtained for money as any other marketable | 
commodity ? 

Some such reflections as these had filled | 
the mind of Dr. Leslie since his arrival at| 
Allington, occasioned by the receptions he| 
had met with from mothers with unmarried | 
daughters. And yet his profession required | 
that he should make himself known in the| 
place, and on this account chiefly he had| 
accepted the invitation to Heathfield House. | 

“ You must not refuse,” said old Dr. Moore. | 
‘Mrs. Tremerton is a rich widow lady, and| 
she has a pretty, bright little granddaughter, | 
an heiress, with something like £1,000 a} 
year;” but the old gentleman said nothing | 
of penniless Edith. He had heard of the| 
arrival of a “ poor relation” to reside with| 
Mrs. Tremerton, but nothing more. And) 
now, as the gentlemen travelled on, their| 
talking restrained by the presence of others, | 
Dr. Leslie’s thoughts were on this very “poor | 
relation.” He was therefore rather startled | 
as soon as they were alone to find Colonel 
Merton’s thoughts almost on the same sub-| 
ject. The colonel, an old resident in the| 
neighbourhood, resided in a pretty little| 
estate, about seven miles from Allington, and | 
he knew the history and antecedents of every | 
family in the place. His first remark startled 
Dr. Leslie : 

“So I hear you dined at Heathfield last 





| week, Leslie.” 


“ News travels quickly here, I perceive,” | 
he replied, smiling. 

“Oh,'I heard of it from the Penfolds. | 
Well, did you lose your heart to the heiress?” | 

“ Well, no not exactly; yet she is a pretty, | 
child-like girl, with a zaive simplicity which is | 
charming; yet I cannot understand how she| 
hasacquired such manners under Mrs. Tremer- 
ton’s training, for she is evidently not——” 
Dr. Leslie paused. 


* Not a lady, you mean,” said the colonel. 
“You can speak out; we all know that; 
but you must remember that this young lady 
is a ‘Trevor,’ and when you know her father 
you will not be surprised at his daughter’s 
superiority to her maternal grandmother. 

“ What a picturesque spot Trevor Court 
is!” said Dr. Leslie. “The baronet is ab- 
sent, I hear?” 

“Yes; and have you heard the object of 
his absence ?” 

“JT have, and I honour him for it. Such 
conduct is the more noble, as he has no son 
to inherit the entail.” 

“ But the unentailed property is nearly all 
recovered, and will belong to his daughter,” 
said the colonel. “It’s a chance for you, 
Leslie,” he added. “A pretty, accomplished 


| wife, and £25,000.” 


“I’m afraid I’m too particular on these 
matters, colonel,” he said, with a smile. “At 
all events, I prefer a cultivated mind and 
superior intellect to money.” 

“ Then there’s a young lady at Heathfield 
House who would suit you exactly. She is 
in some way a cousin to the young heiress, 
highly cultivated and accomplished, and, I 
believe, portionless.” 

“ T have met Miss Raymond,” replied Dr. 
Leslie, quietly ; “‘and she is evidently all you 
describe ; but Iam not one to decide in a 
hurry, especially on such an important step 
as marriage. At all events, her want of 
fortune would not influence me.” 

There was a slight constraint in the young 
doctor’s manner as he spoke, which induced 
Colonel Merton to change the subject, and 
it was not resumed during the remainder of 
the journey. 

Mrs. Tremerton, who was as proud of her 
robust health and fine constitution as of every- 
thing else of her belongings, astonished the 
household about a week after the dinner party 
by complaining of unusual lassitude and de- 
bility, and Dr. Leslie was sent for. 

The idea of his marrying Edith had become 


| a cherished scheme, and the fear that Caro- 


line might take a fancy to him and upset her 
hopes about Lord Clairville was quickly dis- 
pelled. Dr. Leslie had no pretensions to 
personal attractions, and Mrs. Tremerton, 
remembering Edward Dormer’s handsome 
face, and her own idea that this was the 
great recommendation in a future husband, 
next always to wealth, had no fear that he 
would attract Caroline. 

Dr. Leslie might come as often as he liked, 
but “ that poor curate” never! 

And now she was requiring medical advice 
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Dr. Leslie was expected to pay her daily 
visits. We cannot say how far Mrs. Tre- 
merton was actuated by a wish to bring him 
in contact with Edith, in thus exaggerating 
her illness ; but nothing could so soothe the 
invalid as her quiet movements and gentle 
voice. Therefore Dr. Leslie met her daily 
in the sick room, and in no position could 
Edith appear to greater advantage. 

She had learnt the qualities of a nurse in 
the care of her mother. This, however, had 
kept her from society, and beyond the Dor- 
mers, and one or two kind neighbours at 
Shooter’s Hill, she had visited very few 
families. 

As an inmate of Heathfield House she 
became a new attraction, and already more 
than one of the gentlemen visitors had paid 
her marked attention, till chilled by her 
timid reserve. 

We have seen with how much pleasure she 
received Dr. Leslie’s notice, for she instinc- 
tively felt that he was not likely to presume, 
as some men do, that when a lady appears 
pleased with their society and listens to their 
conversation, they have only to ask and be 
accepted. 

And now she was thown more than ever 
in his way. Mrs. Tremerton’s ailments were 
speedily removed by Dr. Leslie’s treatment ; 
and when able to sit in the drawing-room in 
the evening she gave him carte blanche to run 
in for an hour when he pleased. 

These hours were very pleasant. Edith 
liked his society; his well-informed mind 
made his conversation delightful to her, and 
she fully appreciated his musical powers, even 
while she dreaded the pain of the memories 
they recalled. Caroline was delighted at 
what she thought a certain approach to mar- 
riage ; her childlike sprightliness brightened 
these evenings, even while her thoughtless 
speeches made her cousin blush and oc- 
casioned painful recollections. Perhaps Dr, 
Leslie still thanked the vivacity which could 
call up the blush which so beautified Edith’s 
delicate, and in general pale complexion. 

There were times, however, when the giddy 
girl would sit with her hand firmly clasped in 
Edith’s, and listen to their conversation with 
serious interest, especially when the subject 
was religion. 

How much she learnt and profited by their 
conversation will be seen by and by. 

‘I believe you are beginning to like Dr. 
Leslie, Edith,” said Caroline, after one of 
these social visits. 

‘“*T always have liked him,” she replied ; 
“he possesses so many qualities that I admire 


” 





in a man, and you know what I think of his 
music.” 

“Well, then, Edie, added to this he has 
a good position and money, which grand- 
mamma makes so much of, and he’s religious, 
—what else do you want ?” 

_ “Nothing, Carry dear,” she replied, laugh- 
ing. 

“TI do then,” she said. “I want you to 
love him, and then I want him to ask you 
to be his wife.” 

“And I most earnestly hope he never will, 
darling, while we can meet as we do now, and 
be friendly and sociable together. 1 like his 
society, but such a request as that would put 
an end to it all.” 

“What, wouldn’t you marry him, Edith ? 
Oh, I am so sorry. However, I hope he'll 
wait patiently, and perhaps you may after a 
time like him well enough to be his wife; I 
do hope you will.” 

“ Dearest Caroline,” said Edith, “if I 
thought Dr. Leslie had the same hope that 
you have I would run away and be a 
governess, or anything rather than he should 
think I was giving him encouragement.” 

“‘T am sure he cannot think so,” interrupted 
Caroline ; “ youare only as polite to him as a 
lady should be to a visitor.” 

“JT am glad to hear you say so, Caroline, 
for indeed I can never marry Dr. Leslie, it is 
impossible. I should be sorry if my manner 
made him fancy I could be his wife ; and it 
would pain me to have to refuse any gentle- 
man.” 

“T suppose that’s the reason you are so 


cold and distant to them all,” said Caroline, | 


“except Dr. Leslie.” 

“Perhaps it is one reason,” she replied ; 
“and I make him an exception because 
I know he is too sensible to suppose every 
woman who talks pleasantly to him is ready 
to fall in love with him. And now go to bed, 
dearest, she added; “some day I'll tell you 
why I cannot marry any one.” 

Caroline kissed her cousin fondly and went 
to her room without a word ; but while Marie 
stood brushing and arranging her hair she sat 
silently musing on the probable cause of 
Edith’s determination not to marry. 

Meanwhile Dr. Leslie was allowing himself 
to think more and more of the delicate, intel- 
lectual face, and calm, self-possessed manner 
of Edith Raymond. Hitherto he had not 
thought of marriage, his mind being concen- 
trated on becoming skilled in his profession. 
Although scarcely thirty, he had passed both 
colleges, and the term “doctor” was not 
a mere title of courtesy. Now, however, he 
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began to picture Edith at the head of his| 
table, and as an ornament to his home. Per-| 
haps he had a little of the old prejudice which 
once denied to intellectual or accomplished 
women the power or the wish to be do- 
mestic, for he had feared at first that a girl 
with such a literary taste as Edith must be 


She knew nothing of those refined and ac- 
complished gentlewomen by whom Edith had 
been trained in Cornwall ; had she met them 
she would no doubt have described Mrs. 
Raymond’s aunts as dowdy, vulgar old 
maids, Mrs. Tremerton’s idea of vulgarity 
consisting in plain, cheap, or unfashionable 






































totally unfit for the position of a wife or a} dress. 
mother. However, the proud lady was sincerely 
But her conduct in Mrs. Tremerton’s room | anxious for Edith to marry well, and as it be- 
during her slight illness quickly undeceived | came her own individual scheme, it excited a 
him. Loudly did Mrs. Tremerton assert that | force of will, and a determination to have 
no beef tea, no arrowroot, no toast, was so|her own way, which boded ill for poor Edith’s 
good or so tempting to the palate as that | future. 
made by Edith; and she once during her; At all events, these combined forces were 
absence from the room described in her usual | against her, and before two months had passed 
extravagant phraseology the domestic qualities | since she had become a resident at Heath- 
of Edith, |field, Mrs. Tremerton saw enough in Dr. 
It is true she had been herself surprised to | Leslie’s manner to make her sure of the 
find how much the girl whose literary know- success of her scheme, and to keep her in 
ledge was so far above her own could do or |the most amiable of tempers. 
teach others of domestic duties. 





A LOSING AND FINDING. 


He won the maid of all the world, and earth grew heaven around her, 
For she was lovelier in love than when at first he found her— 

Than when at first he saw her face, and felt in all his being 

What men feel when they see what makes a pure delight of seeing. 


He wrought their home and made it fair with overclimbing roses ; 
He moved the Spring to scatter round the grace she first uncloses ; 
And Summer lingered latest there about her home and centre ; 
And baffled Winter howled around the plot he fain would enter. 


And always she was there to cast on everything a splendour, 

To fold him with that constant love, so strong because so tender, 
To grow with every passing year more beautiful before him, 

To sweetly be adored, and still more sweetly to adore him. 


And dwelling with that woman there the husband did discover 
How weakly he had dreamt of love when he was still a lover— 
How one rich woman, like a flower that spends its life unfolding, 
Has yet a hidden beauty left when men are done beholding. 


But she, his flower, who made for him an Eden of existence, 

Was touched at last by that stern law which mocks at love’s resistance, 
And in his arms from his poor arms she slipped away and parted, 
And left him in their pleasant home alone and broken-hearted. 


Now died the roses on the roof for lack of gentle tending, ’ 
And noxious weeds the garden filled with former beauty blending ; 
Till slowly on that little world, which seemed of love’s creation, 
There fell the blank and dreary sense of utter desolation. 
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And sometimes when the evening sun within the west was splendid, 
There stole a bent and faded man, by one small dog attended 

Across the waste, and to a bower which her dear hands had planted, 
And whose bare walls to him would seem with former summers haunted. 


There, when the sun behind the hills had passed away in glory, 
Forth came the whispering stars o’erhead to tell her gentle story, 
Till, where her face once leant he felt the pressure on his shoulder, 
And almost rose with stifled cry and stretching arms to fold her. 


But still as time in that sad home made desolation wilder, 

There rose within his aging heart a something sweeter, milder, 

Which drew him upward—chiefly then, when night was stilly beaming, 
As oft the heart from star-beams frames light wings to help its dreaming. 


For it became to this lone man a pleasing thing to ponder: 

“Sweet heart ! perhaps she waits for me in that calm planet yonder !” 
And less he saw the glowing past, and less the withered present, 

But ever turned to that one hope, his all of bright and pleasant. 


And ever as that hope became unutterably dearer, 

There grew a faith beside the hope with vision ever clearer ; 
And rising higher still from doubt and sorrow and dejection, 
He hung above the page which tells of Jesus’ resurrection. 


At last from misery’s lowest gulf, with solitary scaling, 

He reached that one pure height from whence is seen the grand unveiling— 
The folding back of mist and gloom—the wondrous revelation 

Of something out beyond this life within the great creation. 


And with this faith there grew so deep, so strong a love for Jesus, 
As Him who from this life of doubt and woe and evil frees us, 
That all his mind and heart, which loss of love had desolated, 
Came right again, to this new love in purer fashion mated. 


And thus on portions of. the wreck of love—how old a story !— 
This gentle soul o’er weary seas had reached a strand of glory ; 
And found there not alone the truth and music of existence, 
But even that dear heart again, once lost in hopeless distance. 


And now within himself he said, ‘“‘ There is a sweet hereafter ! 

And wherefore should my life be filled with sighs and not with laughter ? 
For God is here, and she is there, and God in larger measure— 

Blue walls of heaven, whose faint stars hint of what ye hold of treasure !” 


So he would have his garden blow with all the ancient blowing, 
And once again on walls and roof a light of roses glowing, 

And in and out upon the world he went with smiles and gladness, 
A man of joy not less than he had been a man of sadness. 


Thereafter—if I still should tell a story worth the telling— 

So freely in this old man’s heart the fount of peace was welling, 

That forth he went to seek those eyes whose light was quenched in sorrow, 
And tell how his own night had found so bright and calm a morrow. 


«A morrow yet of hope and faith, and not of real vision, 

For still ”—and here his face would beam—*“ we wait the true elysian, 
That newer heaven and earth of God where every pure affection 

Shall find its rest—hope, trust for this: Christ and the resurrection !” 
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WALKS AND TALKS AMONG THE ENGLISH 
PEASANTRY. 
IlIl.—THE KENTISH WAGGONER, 


Eacw county or district seems to afford the | If we trace the life of one of these Kentish 
student of agricultural life in England a dif-| labourers, we shall see how thoroughly his 
ferent problem. Here in Kent we have the| material interests and those of his family are 
labourer and his family all earning high wages ;| sacrificed to this faith in that apparently wise 
from one end of the year to the other there | saw, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” Let us take 
is plenty of work for husband, wife, and child-| as a type one of the better class, a waggoner, 
ren ; they are rich as farm labourers go; and|a man we will suppose with every advantage 
yet, when the time of trial comes, they are | in character, health, and regular employment. 
no better off than their brethren in less} Commencing life by a moderately regular 
favoured parts of the land. When they are | attendance at the national school up to seven 
sick they go to the parish, when they are old| or eight, he is, as we have seen, soon made 
they come to the workhouse. useful as a little scarecrow. After he has 
The solution of the problem is not far! 
to seek. The Kentish agricultural labourer 
shares a delusion common enough in every 
class of society, that there is some wonderful 
talismanic power in the mere possession of 
the coin of the realm, which will bring a man 
all he really needs. ‘This is an article in the 
world’s creed, believed in everywhere, and by 
all classes of men, but nowhere with such un- 
hesitating faith as inthe country. Nay, to be wise 
in this particular, practical men should con- 
sent to spare a little of their precious money- 
making time, so that they may learn betimes 
such arts as may enable them to make it still 
more profitable ; but to waste it in learning 
how to spend their money when they have got 
it is mere folly, since they are convinced that 
every one knows that art only too well already. 
“ Enlighten,” said a Kentish farmer, “a 
labourer reasonaby, but don’t let it be only 
book-learning. A boy that is going to be a 
clerk is learning how to live when he is at 
school, but one that is to be a farm labourer 
is learning what is a luxury to him. It all been employed in odd jobs off and on for a 
depends upon a boy’s growth when he is| year or two, he is entrusted with an old gun 
able to do work. A little chap of eight, or/ or a pistol, with which he amuses himself 
even less, may be useful.” ' popping at the birds. From November till 
And in this Hodge and his master will be} May, Sundays included, he follows this mono- 
found of one mind. He is not unwilling to tonous employment, unless perchance his 
send his children to school if you can only) father, in the kindness of his heart, should 
show him that they can earn more money by| volunteer to do duty for him on Sunday 
it. But if his boy can get a day’s work rook-| morning that he may go to the Sabbath school. 
scaring, the few pence he thus earns far out-| What a wretched vacuity of mind must result 
weighs all the problematical advantages of a from standing about day after day in the same 
day’s schooling. | fields, surrounded by the same objects, objects 
It is this contempt for all learning, unless/too concerning which the poor lad knows 
it can be rapidly turned into money, which} nothing save their outward shapes. Such 
causes the agricultural labourer in Kent, not-| wearisome protracted labour undergone at this 
withstanding good wages and plenty of work, | tender age stunts the body as well as the mind. 
to remain at the same dead level as his 4 If, however, he is a waggoner’s son he will 
prosperous countrymen. The people here,as|soon get more congenial employment as a 
elsewhere, are destroyed for lack of knowledge. | “ mate.” For a waggoner’s son is carter-bred, 
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| in the morning, his work is not over until ten | 


| than he finds his way to the stable, toddling 
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and as used to horses as to his brothers and 
sisters. The atmosphere of his home is redo- 
lent of the stable. The horses are the one 
object of thought, of talk, and of interest to 
father, mother, and children. Speak to a 
waggoner about his team, and you have 
won his heart ; ask the poor worn-out mother 
about her husband’s horses, and her face 
will brighten up, and in the midst of her 
cares and. hard work she will find time to 
dilate on the merits of Captain, of Violet, or 
of Jerry. Visit them when the day’s work 
is over, and the whole family are gathered 
round the hearth, and the never-failing topic 
of conversation will be the horses. 

As a babe the first words he lisps are the 
names of the horses. Does he cry, he is 
taken to see “Prince,” or lifted up to pat 
“Diamond.” He no sooner learns to walk 


with the rest of the family after “dadda,” as 
he spends hour after hour cleaning and bait- 
ing his charge. Thus from earliest infancy 
he is receiving a technical education ; he hears 
of nothing, thinks of nothing, talks of nothing 
but of that one business by which he is 
to live; the stable becomes playroom and 
schoolroom combined, all his ideas centre 
in it and gather round it; and when in due 
course he becomes a mate, he displays at 


lodges with his father or the waggoner with 
whom he works, it is about the same as far 
as his stock of ideas is concerned. But if the 
latter, as is frequently the case, he is left 
pretty much to himself, and who can be sur- 
prised if the more wilful sometimes listen to 
the seductions of the recruiting sergeant, and 
run away from their engagements ? 

All he ever learnt in those far-off years, 
when he did get a bit of schooling, is now 
quite forgotten. From all parts of Kent, 
even from employers themselves, comes the 
same tale. 

One employer says, “I have not a well- 
educated labourer, male or female. They 
may some of them be able to read after a 
fashion, but there is not one of them that 
writes well enough for a stranger, unused to 
them, to read off at first sight.” 

One, a lady, who takes much interest in 
“‘ waggoners’ mates,” says, “ Many, if not all, 
have been to school, but have forgotten 
nearly all they learnt. ‘They have generally 
lost all desire to improve themselves. I know 
seven men in one hamlet who cannot read,” 

Another clergyman speaks of “the heavy, 
overworked, weary young men, who scarcely 
know their alphabet.” 

The only possible means of preserving the 
little knowledge they have is to be found 





once an inborn and inbred faculty for manag- 
ing horses. 

And the life thus commenced continues with 
unvarying regularity to the end of the chapter. 


Once a mate, he has to be up at five o’clock | 


| at night, and during every hour of the day, | 


except when he himself is eating, he is with | 


| the horses, either in the field or the stable. 


|| and would indeed be insupportable if it were } 
| not for the society of the horses. 


| work, and in one place it is reported that by 


| it before their own eyes. Is it not true that the 


Of course such hours are outrageously long, 


Efforts 
have been made to shorten a mate’s daily 


an arrangement of staying longer one day, 
and coming later the next, the hours are 
reduced to twelve! 

One would think these practical Kentish 
farmers had never heard the old adage, “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
But if they have not they see an example of| 





boys, after being once put under this system, 
soon become at least outwardly dull, slouchy, 
sensual louts? It would be a wonder if they 
were anything else, with fourteen hours’ work, 
and no recreation in the world except eating. 

Moreover, under this system, all about him 
are as ignorant as himself. Whether he 








in the evening school. But such a school 
rarely prospers in a purely agricultural dis- 
trict, simply because those for whom it is in- 
tended are too tired to come to it. Aftera 
long, and perhaps wet day’s work it is not in 
human nature to quit the warm fireside and 
the family supper to goad the poor bedulled 
intellect into tiresome effort. Warmth, in- 
deed, may sometimes attract a poor lad who 
cannot get much of it at home. ‘“ Let me sit 
by the fire, and I'll do a jolly good sum, and 
no mistake about it,” said one such boy to a 
friend of mine, a teacher in a Kentish night- 
school. 

While these schools can never supply the 
place of regular and daily instruction, they 
may and do keep alive the desire for better 
things. My friend quoted above sometimes 
enlivens his lessons by reading a little tale, 
and finds those most acceptable which de- 
scribe a higher state of society than that to 
which the boys are accustomed. 

“T wish I was a gentleman,” said one boy. 

“What would you do?” he was asked. 

“Sit in front of the fire and eat bull’s- 
eyes,” he replied. 

There is another occupation which stands 
much in the way of the young waggoner 
becoming a very zealous attendant at. the 
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evening school. He may forget his letters, but 
he never forgets the art of love-making. He 
finds that he can soon earn what to him 
seems a good bit of money, and his thoughts 
naturally turn to settling in life as his fathers 
did before him. I cannot say whether he 

goes about it in the same business-like way | 

that they did. 
‘*Tch will put on my best white sloppe, 

And Ich will weare my yellow hose ; 

And on my head a good grey hat, 

And in’t Ich sticke a lovely rose. 





** Wherefore cease off, make no delay, 
And if you'll love me, love me now, 
Or els Ich zeeke zome oder where, 
For Ich cannot come every day to woo.” 


With a certain prospect of getting a living | 
as long as health lasts,—and as he never has 
ache nor pain he is scarcely likely to trouble 
himself much with this consideration,—he | 
does not wait to save enough to buy furniture | 
or even clothes, but as soon as he has man’s 
wages he takes his lass to church and launches 
on the troubled sea of matrimony. 

Two rooms in a small row content him, and | 
there is always some benevolent broker willing | 
to supply the necessary furniture. Then as to | 
clothes, his credit is good here also. Every | 
one knows him, and that he is not likely to run | 
away just as he has taken to himself awife. | 

Our young waggoner is so ignorant that | 
he cannot be expected to look beyond his | 
nose in this or in any other particular un- | 
connected with the management of horses. | 
His duties to a possible posterity, or to| 
society through them, are considerations | 
quite beyond his “tether ;” all he knows is | 
that he shall be more comfortable. And 
who can blame him if the description given 
a few years ago of the domestic comfort he | 
enjoyed when lodged on a farm still be true ? | 
An essay by the Rev. E. O. Hammond, of | 
Sundridge, addressed to the Sittingbourne | 
Agricultural Association in 1856, thus de- | 
scribes his lodging :— 

“ He returns home after a long day spent | 

| 


in the service of his master, generally fatigued, 
often wet since the morning. Here and there, | 
but not generally, there is a fire accessible, | 
where he may restore his frozen circulation, 
and do something at least towards drying his | 
wearing apparel. When a little comfortable, | 
he may take a candle and amuse himself ac- | 
cording to his taste. Ordinarily there is xo 

fire and no light for the farm servant when 

the toil of the day is done. If there is a| 
fire for his use he must light it himself, or if 
candles, he must either buy them or econo- 
mize his stable allowance of five for two 





nights. Not unfrequently he will sacrifice 
his supper to go straight to bed, on which 
having first deposited his doots to prevent 
them from freezing, he ensconces his person 
between a pair of sheets that defy all the 
colours of the rainbow for a hue that will 
match them. The stench of the chamber is 
intolerable in many cases, and no wonder, 
under the occupation of stable and labour- 
stained men and clothes, the men varying in 
number from three or four to nine or ten in 
a room on very large farms, and sleeping in 
most cases two in a bed.” 

Who can wonder that the young waggoner 
grows desperate under such treatment, and 


5 


finds it difficult to believe that married life 
and a home of his own can involve dis- 
comforts and miseries more painful to endure? 

A Kentish woman is no more accustomed 
to idleness than her husband ; so yoked to- 
gether they enter the mill, and commence to 
tread the weary round, hoping for nothing 


| better than permission to tread it to the end 


of their days. The good man has now to 
be up every day in the year between three 


| and four o’clock in the morning. At six he 


comes home to breakfast, and not only must 
this be ready, but by eight all the work in 
the house done, for then the wife too must 
turn out and do her share of outdoor labour. 

For in Kent, with its hop-gardens, its 
cherry-orchards, and its market-grounds, there 
is always plenty of work for a waggoner’s 
wife all the year round. In the early part 
of the year there is pole-shaving, pole- 
butting, and dibbing beans. Then comes 
couching or weeding, thistle-spudding, hop- 
tying, and thinning the mangolds. With 
summer-time comes fruit-packing. Then 
Kent is seen in its glory. All the cherry- 
orchards are full of active merry groups, some 
on ladders, some laden with baskets, all busy 
and hard at work. Then comes harvesting, 
followed quickly by the great work of the 


| year, when every one, mother, sisters, brothers, 


and even the baby, all go out from morning 
till night into the hop-gardens, and pick as 
much as theirfingerscan. At last the circling 
seasons end with duller work,—picking up 
potatoes, couching amongst the sown wheat, 
and pulling up mangolds and turnips. 

Thus a Kentish wife is pretty well occu- 
pied, and she only stays away from the field 
when absolutely obliged todo so. For it is 
an understood thing that she and her children 
are to give their labour to the farmer when- 
ever he needs it. Cottages, when they are on 
the master’s land, are sometimes let subject 
to this arrangement, so that any objection on 
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the part of the woman would lead to the evic- 
tion of the family. But they do not object. 
On the contrary, they seem rather to like it. 

“JT think,” says one, “it is quite right. 
Women ought to go and do women’s work, 
and help their husbands, and not stay 
at home. I have taken my daughters out 
at six years old, hop-tying. When I was 
eight years old I tied three acres myself. 
They would give me a dinner every day that 
I should keep up. I was very quick at it. 
Now I can’t do so much, but I and my 
daughters tied five acres this year. I go to 
ladder-tying too.” Only she did not think 
she was fairly paid. “I go and do more 
than a man would, and yet they give a shilling 
instead of half a crown.” 

Thusthe money flows in from all sources, the 
family purse gets replenished, and should the 
father continue in good employ and have no 
serious illness, they may be said to do very well. 

The ordinary wages of a Kentish waggoner 
are about fourteen shillings a week. A cor- 
respondent of the /ie/d newspaper, an agri- 
culturist in East Kent, in a letter which 
appeared in that paper this year, says that in 
his locality, the Isle of Thanet, some farmers 
pay fifteen shillings a week, that he himself 
pays threepence an hour, and gives the ave- 
rage earnings of his men last year :— | 


oe ea 


46 weeks at 15s., or 3d. an hour - 34 10 oO 





Roweek fay-cuitting . 3... 6. © @ 0 
5 weeks harvesting 9 0 0 
£44 14 0 


—which is nearly seventeen shillings a week 
all the year round for the father’s earnings 
alone. In addition to this the wife will earn 
from two shillings to half a crown a week, 
while the bigger children will be getting 
from three to seven shillings a week. 

Food in an average family of half a dozen 
children will probably come to sixteen or 
seventeen shillings; for, working as they all 
do, from morning till night, it is necessary that 
they should live well. And, this in fact, is the 
great and beneficial result of Kentish agricul- 
tural economy. Supper is the social meal of 
the day; and the honest waggoner, when he 
sits down after all the toils of the day, comes 
to it with an appetite as capacious as the om- 
niverous giant Jack of bean-stalk fame had the 
honour of dining with. He will commence 
with a large beefsteak pudding, and finish up 
with a basin full of bread and milk or several 
cups of tea. As to the boys who work, each 








one rivals his father, the bigger one perhaps | ratepayers. 
outdoing him altogether. As a result the men! he had read a few books that had nothing 


are stalwart, the women rubicund. There is 
a harmony in the appearance of both land and 
people. It is a well-nurtured land, and the 
people are a well-nurtured people. 

But here it ends, Ignorance, notwith- 
standing high wages and good living, robs 
them of all the higher benefits they might 
obtain from their prosperous circumstances, 
and renders them as truly dependent as are 
the rest of their class. 

The great drawback of their lives is their 
unceasing, protracted labour, the compulsion 
put on their wives to turn out into the fields, 
and the temptation offered to make use at 
the very earliest age of the money-making 
power in the children. 

Had they knowledge, they would find out 
that a little combination among themselves 
would soon shorten the hours of labour 
without lessening the wages. So too they 
would see clearly that a wife’s services at 
home are worth vastly more than she can 
earn abroad, especially if there is a young 
family. Had they knowledge, they would 
never try to starve their children’s brains. 
They would never dream of putting forth 
such a pig-headed excuse for their negligence 
as this,—I can’t read, and yet I can earn my 
living ; my father couldn’t read, and yet he 
could earn his living: what good will book- 
learning do my sons? Why, as Farmer Jones 





| says, Tt will spoil him and make a fool of 


him.” 

Had they knowledge, they would never 
rely on their beerhouse clubs as they do. 
Seduced by its annual dinner and weekly 
carouse, they are blind to its shaky condi- 
tion and continual bad faith. So when the 
time comes that they require its assistance 
most, they find themselves turned out and 
left by their companions to the tender 
mercies of the guardians of the poor. 

Nothing makes a man more independent 
than the possession of knowledge. Know- 
ledge is power, and opens up such a vista 
of possibilities to the able-bodied man that 
he must be vicious indeed if he is willing to 
barter his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
But a poor waggoner who only knows how 
to plough his own fields with his own team, 
dreads to leave the rut in which he has 
always run; if work fails him, or sickness 
comes, he has no idea of any other course 
than to apply to the parish and to sink at 
once into a pauper. 

Thus ignorance not only works to oppress 
the poor waggoner, but also to oppress the 
If a man was well educated, if 
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whatever to do with his daily toil, he would 
feel it a disgrace and a degradation to ask 
for charity when he had the whole world 
open before him in which to earn a living. 
Such a man must utterly break down under 
the combined influence of sickness and 
poverty before he could ever descend to 
apply for parish relief. 

But the Kentish waggoner has been 
educated under the “mind your own busi- 
ness” system, and knows of only two alterna- 
tives,—to work in his native fields, or live 
at the expense of his native parish. The 
agricultural labourer’s position is an anomaly 
in the nineteenth century; it is a relic of 
feudalism minus all its advantages. He has 
been taught that his own position is that of 
the serf who tills the land; to want more 
education will only unfit him for his post. 
“TI am content,” he argues; “I will do my 
duty to the land, but when I can’t work then 
the land must do its duty to me.” 

He has not risen out of serfdom, and the 
doctrine that he is to learn nothing but what 
will fit him to follow the plough will keep 
him there for ever. If so, we may expect | 
an ever-increasing pauperism. Even now 
parish relief is his anchor of refuge. The| 
club is convenient in its way, but would | 
never maintain itself if it were not held at| 
the “ Red Lion,” and brought weekly visions 
of foaming pewter pots, and long clay pipes, 


and roaring songs, and loud thumping of 
‘delighted hob-nails, But he knows it has an 
ugly habit of casting off the older members, 
so he does not trust it, but drifts on to his 
last refuge, the union workhouse. 

Here he comes at last, his fine physique 
shattered by rheumatism, his hair silvered, 
his cheek still ruddy as a russet apple; but 
power of work nearly gone, he is glad to 
break a few stones on the road, or when 
feebler still to do odd jobs in the Union 
grounds, and to crawl about in the warm 
summer sun. 

But life has become very sad ;— 


** Bob, from his wife and children parted, 
Droops in his prison, broken-hearted.” 


His “old woman” was sent to dwell in a 
different part of the house, and soon broke 
up ; while the union is so far from his home, 
that his children come rarely to see him, and 
gradually forget their aged father, until one 
day they receive a summons to remove the 
body. ‘Then they go, and with some lamen- 
tations and some slight twinges of conscience 
bring the old waggoner back again to the 
spot which gave him birth, and bury him— 
‘¢ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in manya mouldering heap; 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


RICHARD HEATH. 


LIFE AND WORK IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY A LADY 


PRINCIPAL. 


THIRD PAPER.—SCHOCL WORK. 


THE first matter which demands attention in 
arranging the work of a school is the choice 
of subjects to be included in the course of 
study. To select these wisely, to determine 
what are really necessary to a liberal culture 
and what are only valueless additions, require 
careful consideration and thoughtful discrimi- 
nation. The course of study for girls is 
undergoing at the present time a severe 
scrutiny. It is felt that their education has 
been in some way deficient, and various alter- 
ations and reforms are proposed on every 
side. In the meantime the thoroughly honest 
and conscientious teacher will endeavour to 
steer clear of popular currents, and arrange 
her school course to no other end than the 
genuine culture of her pupils; but while 
holding steadfastly to this principle, it is no 
easy matter for her to carry out the convic-| 
tions of her judgment ; and many temptations 


will beset her to court popular favour for th© 
sake of gaining pupils, and to make this the 
chief aim of her arrangements. The fact that 
education has been almost the only means by 
which a lady might maintain herself and keep 
her social position, has led to so large a 
number of schools for girls being started, that 
a struggle for pupils must necessarily ensue. 
The result of this is, that the principal of one 
school endeavours to outdo another in the 
number and variety of subjects which are 
included in the school course, or may be 
learned by privileged pupils as “ extras ;” and 
well-intentioned parents, desirous of giving 
their daughters a higher education than they 
have received themselves, are caught by the 
high-sounding names of things, and are grati- 
fied by the idea that their children are 
learning so much, They do not realize the 
fact that “chronology, use of the globes, 
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philology, elocution,” &c., are only fine names 
for such old-fashioned things as history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, and reading aloud ; nor do 
they understand that the study of “ geology, 
chemistry, astronomy, zoology, mental and 
moral philosophy,” generally means for a girl 
at school a mere feeble notion of these subjects, 
gained by learning the answers in some 
“Elementary Catechism,” or by attendance 
on occasional school lectures. Happily, the 
spread of education among the middle classes 
will soon render the hollowness of such pro- 
fessions sufficiently apparent, and the princi- | 
pals of schools for girls will find that they can 
no longer hope to gain pupils by the mere 
announcement of a large number of subjects 
in their school course, without the rational 
prospect of their being really studied to ad- 
vantage. 

In opposition to the popular temptation to 
enlarge the course of study beyond what is 
practically capable of being taken ina girls’ | 
school, and with little regard to the actual | 
culture of the pupil, there is another influence 
at work, which will have, it is to be feared, a 
tendency to cramp the education of girls. 
There can be no question but that the middle | 
class local examinations have done immense 
good in making manifest the unsoundness of | 
middle class education, and in requiring a| 
thoroughness ard reality unknown for the| 
most pait before. But having accomplished | 
this, and sufficiently proved the superiority of | 
that education which is comprehended in an | 
accurate knowledge of a few subjects, over | 
that pseudo-culture which consists in an un- 
intelligent smattering of a vast number, there | 
is a danger lest the further conclusion should | 
be arrived at that the range of subjects need- 
ful for a liberal and complete education may 
be limited to the minimum necessary for 
passing a local examination. Thus many 
subjects most desirable for girls in cultivating 
the taste and in fitting them to fill that place 
in the world for which all women were in- 
tended, are liable to be set aside or neglected 
in the “cramming” necessary for passing 
successfully in the required subjects of the 
examination. These are the preliminary 
subjects— reading, spelling, English grammar, 
and arithmetic ; and it is also necessary that 
the students should satisfy the examiners in 
two of the following ten sections, one of which 
must be religious knowledge. Any student 
may take as many as six. The subjects are 
religious knowledge, English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, mathematics, mechanics, 
chemistry, and zoology. Students may also 
be examined in music and drawing. In the 











'few necessary subjects. 


Cambridge Local Examination, held in De- 
cember last, 463 girls presented themselves 
for examination in the junior division. Of 
these, 352 did not take music, 310 did not 
take drawing, 388 were not examined in any 
natural science, 402 omitted German and 71 
French, while 7 did not take English (2. ¢., 
English history and geography). Among the 
senior students, 257 girls were examined in 
the preliminary subjects, reading aloud, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. Of these 185 did not 


itake music, 134 did not take drawing, 211 


omitted all natural science, 200 were not 
examined in German, and 15 were not exa- 
mined in French; 13 rejected geography, 
and 3 English history. 

It is not, of course, intended that every 
girl should present herself for examination in 
every subject which has been included in 
her course of study at school; nor is it to be 
junderstood that when certain subjects are 
omitted it is because the student is unac- 
quainted with them. To most girls the effort 
pes passing an examination such as the Cam- 
|bridge Local would be considerable, and 


| prudence would naturally suggest the desir- 


ability of concentrating the attention on the 
Those subjects, 
therefore, which were not required for the 
examination would be set on one side, and 
sink in importance ; and it will be invariably 
found that where these examinations are 
made the chief object of the education, the 
choice of subjects to be studied will be re- 


successfully, rather than by their bearing on 
|the development and culture of the pupil. 
There will then be a tendency to narrow the 
school course, and to reduce the subjects to 
those alone which are needed for the exami- 
nation; and thus, though the instruction 
must necessarily be accurate and thorough, 
the education will be cramped and meagre. 

In arranging a course of study for girls it 
is equally needful to guard against consider- 
ing a subject in regard to its use in passing 
a successful examination, as it is to beware 
of introducing subjects merely to satisfy a 
popular demand. The three great points 
to be kept in view are the mental training of 
the pupils; the guidance of the imagination, 
and formation of taste ; and the cultivation of 
general intelligence by the acquisition of in- 
formation. Each of these three objects de- 
mands due attention in education; and if 
either be pursued at the expense of the 
others, the education will be one-sided and 
incomplete. Thus if the acquisition of 
information be made the sole aim of edu- 


'gulated by their serviceableness in passing | 
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cation, the result will be a pedantic know-| where the mental training receives due atten- 
ledge of facts, with no power of arranging | tion is apparently slow. 
them, or of drawing any conclusions from} Bit one of the greatest mistakes which has 
them. These detached facts remain for a| been made in regard to the education of girls 
while in the memory, but after a time the | isthe error of judging an education according 
cares and pleasures of life sweep them |to the present results in the girl at school, or 
away, leaving the mind neither strengthened | immediately on her quitting it. It is in the 
nor developed by their temporary presence | woman that we should look for the fruits of 
there. Then, again, if the training of the|education; and by the superiority of her 
reasoning powers be considered the sole|understanding, the correctness of her taste, 
object of education, though the result will|and the variety and accuracy of her informa- 
be far more enduring and useful than the/tion, we are able to decide whether the 
mere loading of the memory with facts, yet| culture she has received has been efficient 
there will be a lack of that sweetness which}or not. A girl has a natural facility for 
the culture of the imagination and the for-| making an apparently rapid advance in some 
mation of the taste gives to the character. |acq uirements, on aceount of her quickness of 
On the other hand, if these be pursued to the | perception, her faculty for imitation, and her 
neglect of those severer studies which give | | ready tact; and a teacher who knows how to 
strength and clearness to the understanding, | | |make use of these may procure an appearance 
the education will fail in producing that|of progress in a very short time. But where 
stability and thoughtfulness which girls so| will be the education of a girl thus trained 
much require. | ten years hence? It has all passed away. 
It is necessary, therefore, to keep these | That on which time and money were spent 
three objects in view in arranging the course | is gone, and has left little or no results. On 
of study to be pursued in a sc hool, and great | leaving school she could play brilliantly four 
care and judgment is required to appropriate | or five pieces on the piano, which she had 
to each its due time and prominence. Under| learned from hearing her master play them, 
the first head, the training of the mental] and from being shown exactly how to place 
powers, we may select as “the most useful | her fingers, &e. She possessed a portfolio 
studies mathematics, arithmetic, and the] full of “drawings, which by the help of her 
grammar of languages. Under the second| drawing-master she had copied from similar 
—the guidance of the imagination, and the pictures, She knew something of French, 
formation of a correct taste,—are to be| from having been compelled to chatter with 
ranked music, drawing, and general litera- | her companions in that language instead of | 
ture. Under the third—the ‘cultivation of|in her own. She had learned sundry facts 
intelligence by the acquisition of information| in history, geography, and perhaps natural 
—we may place history, geography, and the/science. But as a woman she can only 
elements of natural science. | play very imperfectly, could not sketch the 
It may appear scarcely necessary now to| | simplest natural object, and has no more 
say anything in defence of that better system| power of understanding and appreciating 
of education for girls which makes the train-| good music, or a good picture, than she 
ing of the mind a prominent object. It is| has of reading and enjoying any literature 
admitted by almost all persons of intelligence | which is not written in her own language. 
that girls especially require, by virtue of their | Her knowledge of history gives her no in- 
excess of the imaginative faculty, the careful | | terest in the events of to-day, nor does her 
cultivation of the understanding and the/ geographical knowledge lead her to take a 
reasoning powers. And it is also generally | pleasure i in works of modern travel and dis- 
believed that this has been too much | covery, while she is so ignorant of the real 
neglected in past systems of eduation. But} principles of natural science that she cannot 
whilst granting this as a general assertion,| comprehend the nature or the drift of any 
there are still many parents who do not| scientific investigations. Ten years after 
sufficiently realize that these studies can only | leaving school as a young lady whose edu- 
be pursued slowly, and that they cannot ibe| cation had been finished, we find her ab- 
made to yield any immediate and striking} sorbed in a life of frivolity and idleness, or 
results. Those who look with impatience | of domestic drudgery. Her education was 
for a rapid advance in certain acquirements| but a baseless fabric, built up by clever 
which can be made the subjects of display, | artifice, instead of by steady honest toil. 
may feel disappointed that what they call “the| The work of training the mind demands, 
progress” of their daughters in those schools! however, both patience and faith: patience 
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to await the slow, noiseless unfolding of 
the young bud; and faith to believe in 
the superior beauty and sweetness of the 
future flower, the glory of which is still 
hidden from the eye. But this faith and 
patience is often a hard exercise to both 
parents and teachers. The parent must | 
consent to forego somewhat of that natural 
pleasure, so dear to every parent’s heart, of 
seeing the admiration which is excited by 
the display of a girl’s stock of attainments on 
her vacation visits to her home, and look 
rather for the intelligent womanhood, which | 





girl has made sufficient sound progress to 
prove her complete ability to follow the study, 
while the enjoyment of it shows it to be no 
over-strained effort of the mind. ‘The result 
moreover has been most satisfactory in the 
additional clearness and thoughtfulness which 
the pupils very soon manifest and bring to 
bear upon their other studies. 

In including mathematics in the school 
course, it is of the first importance to secure 
the teaching of a master who is not too 
much the slave of a system of instruction, 
but who has an intelligent understanding of 


later may be the strength and comfort of other |the nature of his pupils’ minds, and can 
lives and the ornament of society. And it|adapt his teaching so as to secure their real 
must not be forgotten that for the principal of | intellectual advancement. Constant testing 
a school it is no easy matter to resist the |is necessary in order to be certain that one 
temptation to work for the gratification of| step has been made sure of before advancing 


those who look rather for immediate and 
brilliant results than for sound culture, such 
as shall bring forth fruit in the years to come. 
Only the strong conviction that this alone is 
the result worth struggling for can often 
enable a teacher to continue the steady work 
of mental training, making it the fouftdation 
of the education she is giving to her pupils, | 
and resisting the popular demand for mere 
transient display. 

One other difficulty, which is sometimes 
felt in regard to the study of those subjects 
necessary for mental training, also demands | 
notice. It is feared that the minds of girls} 
are unequal to the effort required for the study 
of such subjects as mathematics, logic, &c. ; 
that they can at any rate only be pursued 
by a few exceptional girls, who thus run the 
chance ‘of becoming peculiar and pedantic. 
But this idea arises very much from the im- 
pression that even the elements of geometry 
require a concentration of thought and a 
power of understanding beyond what isneeded 
for any of the studies commonly pursued by 


girls. This, however, is not the case ; and | 








to the next; and those who are not accus- 
tomed to girls are little aware of how search- 
ing the test must be which can really find 
out the ignorance or vague conceptions which 
may exist in the mind of a bright, lively girl. 
The quickness of her memory, the happiness 
of her guesses, and the readiness of her re- 
plies, mislead as to her actual grasp of the sub- 


| ject, and in continuing the study her confusion 


of mind becomes more and more inextricable. 
Finally she breaks down altogether, and is sup- 
posed to be a warning, showing the useless- 
ness of attempting to teach girls mathematics. 

Ladies’ arithmetic was once supposed to be 
a peculiar science standing by itself, in which 
practical exactitude and the recognition and 
comprehension of principles were to be 
quietly dispensed with. But this want of un- 
derstanding and admitted inaccuracy were 
only the consequences of a bad system of 
teaching, under which the teachers had first 
learnt the science, and upon which they in 
their turn instructed their pupils. 

When the middie class local examinations 
were first established it was found that nearly 


our own experience has shown us that it is/all the girls who went up for examination 
only exceptional girls who are unable to| broke down in arithmetic; but it was re- 
study mathematics on account of any natural| marked that the failures occurred quite as 
inaptitude for the science. As a rule, any| frequently in the sums worked by the early 
girl of ordinary ability, who has been accus-| rules as in those requiring a more advanced 


} 
tomed to use her mind about her work, is 
perfectly able to keep her place in the mathe- 
matic class. We were at first disposed to| 
doubt this ; and when the whole of the first | 
class was included in the mathematic class, 


knowledge of the science; and the conclusion 
was at once drawn that the cause lay in the 
imperfect instruction, and not in any natural 
defect of mind by which girls were prevented 
from pursuing the higher branches of the 





it was with the idea that some of the pupils|science. The standard therefore of the 
would probably display an inability to pursue | arithmetic papers was maintained ; and the 
the study, and require to be removed ; but! principals of schools for girls began to con- 
the success of the experiment has exceeded | sider whether, as they could not get special 
our expectations; for under the judicious| papers set in “ ladies’ arithmetic,” it might 


instruction of a very skilful master every|be possible to have their pupils taught the 
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real science. The plan of employing masters | always that it is a simple English sentence, 
to teach arithmetic was tried ; and the result | and that the words are arranged in a direct 
is that the failures once so common in the |}order. As soon as the child meets with a 
girls’ arithmetic papers now rarely occur, | complete sentence, in which a relative pro- 
while the working of the questions is as in-|noun is the object of the subordinate sen- 
telligent and accurate as it was formerly | tence, he finds that the objective case stands 
senseless and incorrect. A pupil who had| before the verb and before the nominative ; 
been taught by a skilful master obtained in | while in any other language than English the 
an examination a short time ago all the marks | test by which he has learned to know the 

















at which the arithmetic paper was valued. 
The study of language with grammatical 


and logical analysis stands next to mathe-| 


matics among those subjects which are im- 
portant agents in the training of the mind. 
It has besides a practical usefulness which 
adds a value to the study, and excludes all 


question as to whether it should or should | 


not take a prominent place in the education 
of girls. ‘The study of language may be 
divided into three branches,—grammar, or the 
construction of the language ; its history and 
derivation, and the accurate definition and 
use of its words. The practical purpose of 
grammar in teaching the art of speaking and 


writing a language correctly is not its only | 


use ; it also serves an important end in de- 
veloping the faculty of examination and 
analysis ; and this is just what girls especially 
require, in order to correct their habit of 
judging things too much from the surface. 


It also teaches how all correctness and per: | 
fection consist in obedience to certain rules | 


ard arrangements, and thus a truer foundation 


for criticism is established than arbitrary | 


fancy or caprice. 


Quite young children may begin the study of | 
grammar, and they soon learn to enjoy the exer- | 


cise of the mind, which it calls forth when it is 
taught intelligently. 


in the grammatical rule, instead of beingallowed 
to learn it merely as a dry form of words, 
because they have thus mastered something 
which will be of use to them in learning all lan- 
guages. For instance, one of the first diffi- 


culties which arises in teaching grammar to | 
young children is to show them the distinc- | 


tion between the subject and the object. 
Now this difficulty is sometimes set aside for 


a time by impressing on the child’s memory | 


the words, “ The nominative comes before 


the verb, and the objective after it ; also the | 


nominative answers a question beginning 
with who, and the objective with whom.” 
But this is in reality no rule of any grammar 
at all, but is only a trick by which children 


° . . | 
It is an immense saving | 
of time, also, if children are made at first to | 
grasp the idea which is wrapped up as it were | 


| nominative from the object fails entirely. If, 


/on the other hand, instead of being taught a 

mere temporary device, the child had been 
made to grasp the real idea, that the subject 
of the verb represents always the doer of the 
action, and the object the endurer of it, he 
would have gained the actual notion of the 
relation, such as might be applied to every 
, sentence in any language. 

The history and derivation of language is 
'a study which girls always enjoy, and the 
exercises in derivation are most useful in 
teaching them exactness and accuracy in the 
use of words. It is of great importance to 
girls to require of them more strict care in 
the employment of words, for perfect in- 
tegrity is closely connected with this; and 
girls are so prone to use words loosely and 
hastily, and to undervalue the importance of 
conveying a strictly just impression of their 
feelings or ideas. 

A very good exercise is to give a number 
of words to a class of girls and require of 
them to write down the derivation and the 
precise meaning of each, distinguishing 
| between such as are loosely used as syno- 
nymes. The definitions are then read aloud, 
and such corrections made as are needed, 
‘after which the girls write a number of 
sentences in each of which one of the 
words is introduced. Much surprise is often 
felt at the vague ideas which many girls 
have of the precise meaning of words with 
the sound of which they are very familiar. 

The intelligent study of a foreign language 
gives precision and definiteness in the use of 
|words, because it is necessary to have a 
clear idea of what an English word expresses 
|before finding its equivalent in a foreign 
itongue. The modern languages, French 
'and German, are so practically useful in 
after life, and the knowledge of German 
more especially opens so rich a field of 
literature, that the preference should be 
|given to them above either of the dead 
| tongues in the education of a girl If 
| French be begun early, and the progress be 
steady and considerable, so that a little 








may learn to find out the noun in the sentence |attention in keeping up what has been 
which is in the nominative case ; provided] acquired is all that is necessary, a girl of 
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fifteen may with great profit begin the study | school life, and seldom endure it con- 
of Latin. But it is necessary to guard | tentedly. A far more complete knowledge 
carefully against introducing too many sub-| of a language is generally obtained by the 
jects into the school course, so as to perplex: lessons of an able and cultivated master 
the pupils by their variety, and cause the|than from the uncertain teaching of an 
work to be either slighted or to prove too | ordinary governess; but the lessons of a 
much for the physical strength of the girls.| French or German master require to be 
A careful and thorough study of the English | supplemented by opportunities for acquiring 
language with two foreign tongues will be readiness in conversation, and this can only 
found as much as most girls can give atten- be obtained by the easy small-talk which is 
tion to at one time, and the special use of | carried on between a governess and her pupils. 
language as an instrument of mental training’ For this the presence of a foreign lady is 
depends chiefly on the way in which it is required, either as a resident or daily gover- 
taught. /ness ; and considering the risk which is often 
One of the grand troubles besetting | run in allowing to girls unrestrained inter- 
almost every principal of a girls’ school is | course with a foreigner of whom the principal 
the French teacher. The slight knowledge | can know but little at first, it is satisfactory 
obtainable respecting Mademoiselle’s real|to find that conversation classes afford a 
character and antecedents, the uncertainty as | ‘better means of acquiring facility and correct- 
to her attainments and actual ability for! ness of expression in a foreign language than 
giving intelligent instruction in her own|the mere chatter of girls with one another or 
language, make her a constant source of! with a foreign governess in unguarded inter- 
anxiety to the principal, who is responsible | course. Few persons have any idea of the 
for the real progress of her pupils, and| remarkable language which is often spoken 
equally so for the influences to which they | by schoolgirls where no English speaking 
are exposed while under her care. There is allowed, and which many a foreign gover- 
is scarcely a single principal of a girls’ school | ness will suffer to be used in her - presence 
who has not her story to tell of the incompe-| uncorrected. It becomes in fact an original 
tent and unprincipled foreigner, whom she| tongue, in which English idioms are trans- 
unwittingly received into her house, and ferred to French, and English verbs are 
placed in intimate communication with her! conjugated with French terminations ; and 
girls. Exceptions, of course, may be found | unless great vigilance is observed, this peculiar 
in high-minded and clever women, able to language will establish itself as the language 
instruct thoroughly in their own language, of the school, and will be taught to each new 
and capable of exercising a good influence | comer, till, like Chaucer’s Prioress, the girls 
over their pupils; but such are rare, and may speak French— 
are more frequently to be met with in | Well fence ond fatisly, 
private families than in schools ; for as a After the schole at Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
rule, foreigners dislike the monotony of! While French of Paris is to them unknowe.” 





“JESUS WEPT.” 


Ir was an hour of desolating woe ; | Yes, though He formed creation with His 


And burning thoughts across my spirit Word, 
swept, Yet standing by the grave where Lazarus 
When these sweet words made cooling tear- slept, 
drops flow, Within His heart the tenderest feelings 
One whispered, “ Jesus wept !” stirred, 


And d by them, “ He wept !” 
Only two words! Yet dearer far than all Pe eae re sea 


The hackneyed phrases that in use have |O precious tears! O hallowed drops of grief! 
crept ; Thy soothing memory age to age has kept; 
Like softest music on the ear they fall, And weary mourners find untold relief, 
Telling us, “ Jesus wept!” While thinking, “ Jesus wept !” 
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SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


CHAPTER X.—TREACHERY. _ | fully watched his master’s interests, and this, 
together with his knowledge of figures, enabled 
him from time to time to present such ac- 
Sir SIMON MaupiT was now a lord marcher, | counts as greatly enhanced his credit. Thus 
and one of the greatest barons on the Welsh|it happened that when the alderman’s only 
border. Wealth, honour, power, were his, | daughter was married to Sir Robert de Lisle, 
but the greatest satisfaction of all was to | Hardel, anxious to send a faithful servant 
know that men dreaded him, his highest} with his child, and sincerely believing it 
gratification to see them cower and tremble | would be greatly for his son-in-law’s interests, 
at his feet. To meet with the least resistance | recommended him to take Master Grob to 
to his will chafed his wicked soul exceedingly, | be his steward. 
and to think that he had once been really; The young man had not been long in this 
foiled was gall and wormwood indeed. To} post when the Lady Marguerite arrived at 
revenge that defeat, and to recover the prize | the castle of Scenfrith. In his new service 
which he then lost, was the great object of| he saw much more of his master and mistress 
his life, but hitherto all his efforts had failed|than he had done in the city, and his pre- 
to attain it. | sumptuous temper, though somewhat veneered 
Left by King John to overawe the Welsh, | by experience, was such as to prevent him 
he had entrenched himself in Abergavenny, | Winning the affection of either his lady or 
while his savage lawless mercenaries scoured | her husband ; but he did his duty, and had 
the land, and kept the whole country in terror. | the Arestige of one in whom Hardel had re- 
But Normans and Saxons, high and low, | posed especial trust. 
silently combined against him, and if his) There was, therefore, no reason for pre- 
people obtained any information, it was gene- | Serving from him the knowledge of the flight 
rally intended to mislead them. Marguerite,|of the two ladies, or even where they were 
indeed, might have dwelt within the walls of hidden. It was true that he was not aware 
Abergavenny, and remained undiscovered, |of the reasons which compelled it, but his 
since every true and loyal soul in the town curiosity once aroused, he soon ferreted the 
would have scorned to betray her. Never-| matter out. This knowledge he resolved to 
theless, there are always some who prefer turn to account, and ere long came to the con- 
their own interests to every other considera- clusion that the wisest thing he could do was 
tion in the world. And when brutal force and | to transfer his services to the lord marcher. 
treason are allied, no human power can with-, As he had sold one master, he found it 
stand them, for the traitor is able to break | easy to do the same work for a second. To 
down stone walls, unlock double-barred gates, | Sir Simon the intelligence was the sweetest 
and in one short hour ruin the master or the | morsel he had tasted for many a day, but he 
cause in whose defence thousands would | astutely assumed an appearance of indiffer- 
willingly shed the best blood in their veins. | ence, lest the caitiff should rate his services 
In the struggle between the civic authori-| too high. However, he promised him an 
ties and the Longbeard, Alderman Hardel|adequate reward, and took him into his 
had played a leading part, and had been | service. 
one of the foremost in procuring information| Maudit lost no time in acting on the in- 
against the patriot, This had brought him |formation thus unexpectedly acquired. A 
into communication with Grob, the scrivener’s| party of his men entered the Vale of Ewias 
apprentice, who had furnished by far the one evening, and ascended halfway up the 
most important evidence of Fitz-Osbert’s se- mountains. At daybreak they made their 
ditious intentions. As a reward for this| way to the hermitage. The ladies had just 
service the alderman made him clerk of his| risen, and were preparing an a/ fresco break- 
kitchen. | fast, stopping ever and anon to gaze at the 
Grob was one of those remarkably clever | glorious landscape which lay at their feet, 
people who instinctively know which side|and which each moment brought out more 
their bread is buttered, and so, instead of| clearly in the sunrise. All at once they were 
foolishly allying himself with the cooks and | startled by the appearance of some armed 
the scullions, and their friends the purveyors, men, and by a cry from Sir Robert, whom 
the confectioners, and the vintners, he care-' they had seized and thrown to the ground. 


‘* Beneath the grass conceal’d a serpent lies,” | 
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In less time than it takes to describe the 
knight was bound, and the two ladies forcibly 
placed on mules, and hurriedly led away. 
Sir Robert’s esquire and two attendants were 
also made prisoners, but the children and 
their old nurse were left behind, notwith- 


standing Lady de Lisle’s piteous entreaties | 


to be allowed to take them with her. A 


little page, a lad about twelve years of age, | 


also escaped, having been on the other side | 
of the hill, milking a goat, when the capture | 
took place, and only returning in time to see | 
the mournful party descending into the vale | 
below. 

At the entrance to the valley was the lord 
marcher himself. His eyes lit up with satanic 
fire when he saw the prisoners approaching, | 
and he could not restrain a volley of sarcasms 
at the unfortunate Marguerite. However, 
the misery of her friend torn from her children, 
and the dreadful probabilities of her own) 
fate so overwhelmed her, that the brutal | 
taunts of the tyrant passed unheeded. As| 
to Sir Robert, his pride and his philosophy | 
kept him from attempting the vain task of| 
bandying words with his tormentor. | 

That night they were lodged at Aberga-| 





“That Iam sure he is not, Dame Ulna,” 
said a younger woman coming and looking 
over her shoulder. ‘“ Methinks he is a gentle 
youth, and looks right honest. From whence 


| have ye wandered, brave boy?” 


“Fair lady,” he replied, “ I am page to the 
noble Sir Robert de Lisle of Scenfrith, and a 
caitiff baron has waylaid my master and im- 
prisoned him in Abergavenny Castle, and 
now I must find his friend, the valiant knight, 
Sir Gilbert de Clare, that he may come and 
deliver him,” 

“Ah, mother, I knew he was a good youth. 
—Come in,” said the young damsel, “come in, 
and we will help thee.” 

Gerard Haverel, for that was the boy’s 
name, had happily found the only people in 
the town who could afford him any assist- 
ance. When he came into their little room, 
lit up by a fire that blazed on the hearth, the 
good dame saw how tired and faint he really 
was. Seating him on a stool in the chimney 
corner, Hilda, for it was the Longbeard’s 
gentle daughter, went out and soon returned 
with her arms laden with some cakes and 
some meat and a jug of warm milk. Dame 
Ulna too was busy. When the boy had 


venny, “and preparations were immediately | refreshed himself, she appeared with a small 
made to convey them with the utmost speed |tub, and .scating him on the settle, knelt 
and security to the safe keeping of the dismal| down, and taking off his shoes, put his 








dungeons of Corfe Castle. | 

The little page, who was a brave boy, told | 
the nurse that he was determined to see what | 
would become of his master, and then to go 
and tell Sir Gilbert de Clare, who would) 
surely come and deliver them all out of the | 
caitiff’s hands. 

Following the procession at a distance, he 
saw them carried into the castle of Aber-| 
gavenny, and then made the best of his way 
to Scenfrith. But he soon learnt that the} 
castle was garrisoned by Maudit’s men, so | 
turning aside into a bypath which crossed | 
some meadows, he arrived at Monmouth late 
in the evening. 

Hungry and footsore he entered the town, 
hardly knowing what to do. At last he sat 
down on a door-step, his head resting on his 
knees, and fell asleep. Suddenly the door 
opened, and a shrill voice said,— 

“ Boy, what dost thou here? go home, the 
stars are up; a lad like you should be in 
bed.” 

“Good mother,” said he, “I am tired and 
footsore; let me for the love of God rest 
upon thy doorsill.” 

“Not I,” quoth the woman, “I do not 
love strangers, how do I know that thou art 
not an arrant thief?” 





blistered feet in the water. Gerard thought 
them very kind, and very soon told them 
everything. Deeply were they interested in 
the fate of the unhappy family, and Hilda’s 
tender heart was moved with compassion 
towards the poor little children, deprived of 


{their mother, and left to perish in these 


lonely mountains. What was to be done? 
They determined to call into council a saga- 
cious old cordwainer, whose advice had never 
been known to fail. 

This worthy had a back almost bent 
double, but more with stooping than age. 
Hisbroad brow and capaciousjaw showed that 
he might have done great things in a happier 
state of society. He was aman of few words, 
and told them not to fear, since Sir Gilbert 
de Clare would know all in a few days. 

For the next morning he despatched his 
own son to the Forest of Dean, there to seek 
William Barnesdale ; and that stout forester, 
once informed, set the ball rolling until the 
news travelled from forest to forest, and by 
this sylvan telegraph was rapidly conveyed to 
London. 

Meanwhile Hilda was thinking of the 
children, how they could be brought down 
from the mountains and be taken care of. 
Again the old cordwainer was consulted, and 
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it was finally determined that he and Hilda 
should go, and that Gerard should accompany 
them in order to show them the way up the 
mountains, The young page was willing to 
endure any hardship or run any risk to save 
his master’s little ones, but it was almost too 
much for him when the cordwainer said,— 

“Master Haverel, thou must doff thy 
bravery, and look like a simple shepherd boy, 
or else we shall never reach the Vale of 
Ewias.” 

Hilda herself put on a large hooded cloak 
which hid her face, and with a great basket 
stored with provisions she looked like some 
aged peasant going to market. Her beetle- 
browed, hump-backed friend brought a 
donkey, on which she mounted, and before 
daybreak the three travellers left Monmouth, 
and keeping as much as possible out of the 





high roads, they set out for the valley. 

The old man, believing that prudence was | 
the best part of valour, at the least appear- | 
ance of danger turned into the woods. | 
Happily, beyond a coarse threat or a loud | 
oath they were not molested. ‘The murderous | 
soldiery, who were to be met with every-| 
where, thought they were miserable peasants | 
not worth the trouble of robbing. At last | 
the journey was accomplished, and the child- | 
ren were found happy and merry and hearty, | 
living like little eaglets in their nest up in the 
sky. Their clothes were so torn, and their 
faces so sunburnt, that it would have taken 
cleverer eyes than those belonging to Maudit’s 
soldiers to detect that they were not little 
peasants travelling with their grandparents, 
driven from house and home by the devas- 
tations of some of their bands. 

While this little byplay was being enacted, 
the third and last act of the eventful drama 
of King John’s reign was rapidly unfolding. 

Strange to say, the cause of justice and 
freedom found a leader in the Pope-made 
primate, Stephen Langton. He succeeded 
the Norman Hubert on the archiepiscopal 
throne of Canterbury, and the Saxon Long- 
beard in his defence of the ancient rights 
and liberties of the people of England. 

The whole quarrel between king and Pope 
had arisen concerning him, but now the Pope 
was so gratified with the way in which John 
had crawled at his feet that he neglected to en- 
force the very point in dispute, and permitted 
the king to keep Langton still an exile. 

The barons, however, knew his worth, and 
were determined to have him back ; and when 
John summoned them to go and help him to 
recover his French dominions, they refused 
unless he kept his word and recalled Langton. 








To this he at last gave a reluctant consent, 
and the king and the archbishop met each 
other on Magdalen Hill, near Winchester. 
John had seen how completely the Pope and 
the court of Rome had been won by an 
appearance of abject submission, and he 
thought that Langton and the English clergy 
might be bought in the same way. The 
favourite of the Church, he could then easily 
crush his foes the barons. 

As soon, therefore, as Langton approached, 
the king fell prostrate at his feet, and implored 
him to have mercy upon him. John played his 
part so well that the archbishop really thought 
he meant it. He raised the king from the 
ground, gave him the place of honour be- 
tween himself and the, Bishop of London, 
and then the united cavalcades of courtiers 
and priests entered Winchester in procession, 
chanting the fifty-first psalm. 

In the cathedral stood the chief persons of 
the realm and multitudes of people praying 
and weeping. ‘Then the procession entered 
the chapterhouse, wnen the king kneeling 
swore on the four Gospels that he would love 
holy Church and its ordained members, that 
he would renew all the good laws of his an- 
cestors, especially those of King Edward, 
that he would annul all bad ones, would 
judge his subjects according to the just 
decrees of his courts, and would restore his 
rights to each and to all. 

3ut King John was playing the hypocrite, 
and soon threw off the mask when he found 
that Langton and the English clergy were 
not, like the Pope and the court of Rome, 
mere priests, seeking spiritual power, but 
English patriots who cared not only for the 
Church, but for the people and realm of 
England. So the truce proved a hollow one, 
and the battle soon began. 

The barons, disgusted with the king’s de- 
lays, returned home after forty days, declar- 
ing the time of their feudal service had ex- 
pired, and that if he wanted to conquer 
France he must do it alone. Then they met 
at St. Alban’s under the presidency of Fitz- 
Piers, and there sounded the first note of 
war. In solemn assembly the council pro- 
claimed that the laws of the king’s grand- 
father, Henry the First, should be obeyed, 
and all unjust laws should be abolished ; 
decreeing heavy penalties on all the king’s 
ministers, sheriffs, foresters, or servants who 
exceeded the strict letter of the law. 

Now these laws of King Henry I. were in 
reality grounded on the old Saxon laws of 
Alfred and Edward the Confessor. Granted 
by the Conqueror’s son, the charter had 
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been renewed by Stephen and confirmed by 
Henry II. 

When the archbishop had obtained a copy 
he took it with him to London, to which 
place the council had been adjourned. 

Here he conferred with the barons one by 
one. “Did you hear,” said he, “how when 
I absolved the king at Winchester, I made 
him swear that he would do away with all 
unjust laws, and would recall good laws such 
as those of King Edward, and cause them to 
be observed in all the kingdom? A charter 
of Henry I., King of England, has just now 
been found, by which you may, if you wish 
it, recall your long-lost rights and your former 
condition.” 

Then to the council summoned to meet at 
St. Paul’s Church he called not only bishops, 
abbots, priors, barons, but representatives of 
every class in the kingdom except the serfs. 
In the presence of this great national as- 
sembly, and standing, as it were, under the 
very zgis of the cross, the first minister of 
that holy religion which is at once the most 
revolutionary and yet the most truly conser- 
vative power in the world, Langton held 
aloft the charter in his hands, and then caused 
it to be read aloud. 

Great was the joy of all at hearing its 
words, and in learning from such an authority, 
and under such solemn sanctions, how sure 
and firm was the ground of their rights and 
liberties. 

A burst of enthusiastic applause rose from 
every lip, and the holy fane rang again and 
again with the acclamations of the council ; 
and when silence was restored, baron after 
baron arose, and, drawing his sword, declared 
that he would strive for the rights contained 
in that charter as long as life lasted, and if 
need be, he would die rather than surrender 
them. 

“ Will you swear it ?” asked the primate. 

“ Ay, that we will!” was the answer, given 
in a tone that sounded like a clap of thunder 
through the vaulted aisles. Then each ap- 
proached the primate, and took his solemn 
and individual oath; and thus openly and 
manifestly was inaugurated the confederacy 
of the barons and people to secure the 
liberties of England. 

When King John returned from France, 
where he had been waging a useless war, and 
heard of these proceedings, he was furious, 
and replied by letting loose his free companies ; 
and sending them up to the north, burnt and 
harried the whole country as far as North- 
ampton. 

Then the archbishop appeared again as the 








defender of the people. Arrayed in his full 
pontificals, and with crosier in hand, he came 
into the presence of the king. 

‘“‘ These barbarous measures,” he said, “‘ are 
in violation of your coronation oath. Do you 
not remember how you swore to me at Win- 
chester, upon the holy Gospels, that you 
would observe the good laws of King Edward? 
and do you not know that all your prede- 
cessors have done the same? Read this 
charter, given by King Henry, your grand- 
father, to the people of England.” 

“JT know nought of the charter you pretend 
to have found,” replied the king. - 

* You may find a copy in every county in 
the land if you make search ; but whether you 
knew of this charter or not, you could not be 
ignorant that it is a sin for any king to make 
war on his subjects when they are living in 
peace and obedient to the laws.” 

“Mind you your Church,” roared the in- 
furiated king, “‘and leave me to govern the 
State.” 

But Langton was not to be put down, and 
threatened to excommunicate every one who 
gave the king aid and assistance in his law- 
less proceedings. Excommunication was a 
very ugly word, and recalled some unpleasant 
memories ; so John ended in his usual style, 
and agreed to meet his barons, and learn 
what they demanded at his hands. 

And now the benefit of a brave and wise 
leader was evident to all. The barons had 
confidence in each other, and the people 
began to have confidence in the barons. All 
united and stood staunchly round the banner 
of law and liberty, which the brave and 
patriotic primate had unfurled. 

As to Sir Eger, when he heard of it he 
thanked God that He had raised up so 
powerful a successor to the Longbeard. Had 
the Pilgrim’s Progress been written in those 
days, he might have used its words to express 
a fact which is constantly repeating itself in 
the history of the martyrs,—‘‘ Thus one died 
to bear testimony to the truth, and another 
rises out of his ashes.” 

In acting thus Langton received no en- 
couragement from the Pope. From the 
moment John had been willing to degrade 
his kingly office and prostrate himself at his 
feet, the holy father had taken him under his 
protection, and now wrote a severe letter to 
the archbishop on the impropriety of his 
conduct. 

Butthe patriotic primate wasnotto bemoved. 
In the consciousness of right he dared even 
to brave the wrath of the Pope. But his 
wisdom as well as his courage was tested in 
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the management of the refractory barons, es-| sensitive and powerful mind, he had found no 
pecially of those who, like Fitz-Walter, had|calling open to him with anything like the 
wrongs which cried aloud tor vengeance. | attractions of the church. It was indeed 
But the archbishop was wary, and would have | just the school for his great and earnest heart. 
all things bide their time. It introduced him into a world which soared 

“ Strike not,” said he, “ before the iron is| far above national animosities, and enabled 
hot. He that believeth shall not make haste.” | him to believe in the possibility of a kingdom 

Nevertheless, none better than he knew how] even upon earth which might include in the 
to seize the golden moment of opportunity, | harmonious enjoyment of their respective 
to lay his hand on the winged horse, to vault | rights and liberties both Normans and Saxons, 
into the seat, and to ride him on to victory !| rich and poor, learned and ignorant. 

| Asa member of the Catholic Church, his 

are ee See race had been forgotten in his Christianity, 

“And thus the whirligig of time brings in his | and he had been permitted to enjoy at one 
Tr j}and the same time a prebend in the church 

A CONFERENCE had been held at the house} of St. Denis, the royal city of France, and 
of the alderman William Hardel, from which| another in York Minster. Still more; 
the two knighis had just returned, when they Englishman though he was, he had risen 
found a meéssenger awaiting them at the/step by step to be the Chancellor of the 
hostel, with news of the capture of De Lisle} University of Paris. The favour thus shown 
and the Lady Marguerite. | him by both England and France helped him 

They were overwhelmed bythe catastrophe, | to understand how powerful were the binding 
and for some moments neither of them uttered | links of that holy religion which taught that 
aword. At last Sir Eger spoke. | God had made of one blood all the nations 

“Let us take courage,” said he; “this | of earth; and in the wealth which seemed to 
misfortune is the very thing which is to bring | flow everywhere into the coffers of the Church 
our struggle to an issue. Is the king the he saw the natural results of a kingdom 
thrall of Maudit, or will he uphold the laws} which was based on the principles of peace 
of the realm? If he cannot, then must we| and good-will among men. 
uphold them in his despite.” | Had he consulted his own inclination, he 

“The king uphold the laws!” replied De | could have chosen no happier lot than to 
Clare, bitterly oi that ye know right well he} have lived all his days in the position of cul- 
dare not if he would. Let us to Fitz-Walter ;| tured ease and dignity, but a nobler destiny 
he waits but our signal, and I warrant thee} awaited him. He was called to quit these 
will raise such an army, that before the | mental pleasures in which he so much 
king knows it Corfe Castle shall be dragged | delighted, and to descend into the arena of 
into the sea, and his wicked favourite hanged bloodshed and turbulence, and there to do 
on a gibbet high as Haman.” | battle with tyranny and lawless crime. 

But Sir Eger looked doubtful ; “ Nothing,”} When his heart sank within him, as the 
said he, “must be done without the arch- | heart of the most faithful often must, he was 
bishop.” | consoled by the words of one of his favourite 
First of all, however, they returned to the | authors,—words which seemed exactly to 
house of their friend the alderman, for he was} mark out the work to which he was called, 
as deeply interested as they were, Lady de} and to assure him of its fulfillment :— 

Lisle being, as we have said, his daughter. | “Thou shalt raise up the foundations of 

In one of Hardel’s barges they rowed down many generations ; and thou shalt be called, 
the river to Lambeth, and were soon admitted | ‘The Repairer of the breach, the Restorer of 
to the presence of *he archbishop. paths to dwell in.” 

They found him in the midst of his books,| Leading them into an antechamber, he 
or rather of his rolls. For Stephen Langton | listened to the narration of the seizure and 
had only become a man of action by force of/imprisonment of the unhappy victims of 
circumstances. His talents and his inclina-| Maudit’s tyranny, and with an indignation 
tions pre-eminently fitted him to bea student. | which only betrayed itself in the slight flush 
Not only was he a theologian, but a poet and | which passed over his pallid countenance, he 
an historian. But the study of the Bible was} thus spoke :— 
his greatest delight ; commentary aftercom-| “Verily these things are past endurance ; 
mentary came from his pen, until all men re-| even if the lady were the heiress she is not, the 
garded him asthe most learnedclerk of the age. | king could not dispose of her hand without 

A youth of English race, endowed with a|the advice of his hirons. ‘Therefore the 
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seizure is utterly illegal, even were it made in 
the king’s name. We must at once demand 
justice of the king, and if he refuses, which Iam 
full sure he will, then shall ye do justice for your- 
selves. Law must be maintained against rob- 
bers and murderers, be they ever so powerful.” 

That afternoon the archbishop and the 
Earls of Pembroke and Surrey were with the 
king. They formed in some sort his council, 
and now with unanimous voice they called 
upon him to demand from Maudit his 
prisoners, and to bring him to account for 
his lawless act. 

But the king was in no humour to listen to 
their advice. He had just returned from 
France, where he and his allies had been 
most thoroughly defeated in the famous battle 


of Bouvines, and his only sincere friend | 


Longespée had been made a prisoner. He} 
was sullen and irritable, and answered them 
pettishly at first ; but when Pembroke told | 
him his refusal would surely be the signal for | 
a rebellion, he assumed a gentler tone and 
promised immediate redress. 





not consent to allow the earl to go and} 


demand the prisoners in his name. He} 
would himself shortly repair to Corfe, would | 
inquire into all, and see justice done. 


It was clear to Langton that the king ‘oud 


fencing with them, and had not the least | 
intention of carrying out his promise. He} 


accordingly sent for Sir Eger and his friends. | 
’ said he, “is approach- | 


** St Edmund’s Day,’ 
ing, and all the patriotic spirits in the land 
will then make a pilgrimage to his shrine. | 


Let the Barons also repair to St. Edmunds- | 
bury, and there in the presence of the common | 


folk, swear to uphold the laws of the realm and 
to see justice done.” 
Notwithstanding the dark and dreary No-| 


vember weather, the people flocked to St. Ed- | 


mundsbury. Manyof the Longbeard’s disciples 
were there ; some were outlaws, some priests, 
some lawyers and traders, but they were all 
men of influence among their companions. | 
The barons too had acted according to Lang: | 
ton’s suggestion, and were there in great force, | 
forming with their knights and retainers quite | 
a camp outside the town. 

On the saint’s day crowds were assembled 
at the great church containing the shrine of 


the patriot king, and there, advancing to the | 
high altar one by one, and laying their hands | 


upon it, the barons solemnly swore that if the 
king refused them justice they would withdraw 
their fealty, and make war upon him, until by 
a charter under his great seal he had granted 
all their petitions. 

This was the 


20th. of November, and 











the barons agreed to meet again on the 
Feast of the Nativity. 

De Clare was indignant with these delays. 
The prisoners were pining in captivity, and 
nothing was done. Sir Eger was in daily 
dread lest his friend should set out and 
attempt, like some ancient knight-errart, to 
capture alone the redoubtable castle. As to 
the king, he had never moved a finger to 
help them, but in deep dudgeon had departed 
to Worcester to keep his Christmas. 

Had he chosen Coventry, it would have 
been more appropriate, for he was left almost 
alone, none of his great vassals appearing to 
greet him. Gloomy and savage he came up 
to London and shut himself up in the 
Temple, where he had a friend in the Grand 
Master. 

Hither, on the Feast of the Epiphany, the 
| barons came to prefer their demands. 

As usual he commenced with bravado and 
tried to threaten them. But they knew their 
| power, and spoke firmly. Then his coward 
altered, and he said, in the winning 
voice he knew so well how to assume, 
“ Your petition is weighty, you must give me 
until Easter, that with due deliberation I 
nay do justice to the dignity of the crown.” 
The barons would not have consented, 
but Langton, true to his policy of never 
forcing events, persuaded them ; agreeing to 
become with the Bishop of Ely and the Earl 

of Pembroke sureties for the king. 

| Sir Eger was now almost inclined to give 
up the archbishop. Was he, too, playing 
them false? If not, why should he advise 
them to wait, when it was certain the king 
| only desired time that he might find out how 
| to break his word? As to De Clare, his 
| wrath knew no bounds. 

“* What else,” cried he, “can you expect 
|of a Churchman? Little recks the cardinal 
|of love or friendship. Rather than alter his 
| plans he would say wait, were his own 
mother dying of slow starvation.’ 

And now to return once more to Hilda 
and her charge. 
| The day after his visit to Lambeth, Alder- 
|man Hardel took a journey into Monmouth- 
shire to bring his daughter’s children to 
London, that they might be safe under his 
protection. 

But the little ones had become so fond of 
Hilda that their grandfather began to think 
it would be cruel to separate them from one 
who had so tenderly supplied the place of a 
mother to them. Accordingly, he tried to 
induce both the maiden and the dame to 
return with him. To this request Hilda 
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also?” 





gave a decided refusal, - « He little knows, “sf By Grob, please your r worship, i is no prisoner. 

thought she, “whose daughter I am, and| It was his treachery that ruined my lord,” 

although he favours me now, his manner'| said the boy. 

would altogether change when he discovered] “Grob a traitor? you don’t know what you 

my relationship to his enemy, Fitz-Osbert. | say, boy,” said the alderman, but in a tone 
The alderman, however, would not be|} which showed he doubted his own words. 

denied, and in the dilemma they had resource} ‘‘ Every one knows that it was Grob who 

to the never-failing advice of their friend, the | betrayed my lady’s retreat, please your 

old cordwainer. | worship, and that now he has a place for his 
“Fear not to tell him thy name,” said he. | pains in the Lord Marcher’s household.” 

“ Hardel thinketh not ill of thy father now, I| “ Damsel, ” said the alderman, addressing 


warrant.” | Hilda, “as I have done hath it been done 
And so when the alderman again urged | unto me. ‘The traitor whom I employed to 
his request, Hilda said, | obtain evidence against thy father hath now 
“ Master Hardel, thou wouldst not ask proved a traitor to my daughter, and betrayed 
me if thou knewest whose daughter I was.” | her as he did Fitz-Osbert. I, who sought the 


“ What meanest thou, fair maiden?” replied| death of thy father now, find that to his 
he, “so kind a heart as thine had a worthy| daughter I owe the lives of my children. 
sire, I doubt not.” | Forgive the great wrong I have done thee, 

“No Englishwoman ever had a nobler | since it was done ignorantly. I was blind 

. ” ° ° - | m . . 
father than mine,” cried Hilda, “but the; and hard then, and little did I ever think the 
Common Council in London ‘thought not so, | time would come when I should be fighting 
neither didst thou, Sir Alderman, unless I be|in the very cause for which the Longbeard 


much mistaken.” died.” 

“In London?” replied Hardel, “was thy; ‘ Master Hardel,” replied Hilda, “as I 
father a citizen of London?” /hope to be forgiven, forgive I thee.” 

** Ay, surely,” answered the young girl;} “Alas,” continued he, “that pride should 
“dost thou not remember William Fitz-| thus hoodwink us! Had I known thy father 
Osbert ?” as my good friend Sir Eger de Valence knew 

“What, the Longbeard ?”’ exclaimed Hardel, | him, I might have been saved all this bitter 
“art thou the Longbeard’s daughter ?” | experience.” 


“TI am,” she said, in a slightly defiant} ‘“ Dost thou know Sir Eger de Valence?” 
tone, but without a shadow of bitterness. {inquired Hilda, with a rising blushshe strove 
She was nervous, and had she not spoken} in vain to quell. 
thus, would have burst into tears. | “Ay, indeed, right well, he is my friend,” 

For some moments the alderman gazed ‘replied the alderman, = and not only my 
upon her with a troubled look, and it seemed | friend, but the friend of the greatest men in 
as if he expected her to utter some maledic-| England; my Lord Cardinal loves him 
tion. But Hilda did not know how deep a/ greatly.” 
hand he had had in the persecution which} When Hilda first heard Sir Eger’s name 
led to her father’s death, and had she known, | her heart leaped at the thought of going to 
was of too gentle a nature to revenge herself) London, and once more meeting the friend 
in that way. 'of her childhood, the ideal knight whose 

Just then the door of the cottage opened, | image had so often filled her wakeful hours ; 
and Gerald Haverel stepped in; he did not|but when she heard how great he was, all 
observe the alderman, who was hidden byjher hopes were dashed, and she felt he 


the great settle on which he was seated. ;would scorn to know a poor: simple woman 
“Dost know,” the boy exclaimed, “ that} like her. 
Oswald of Abergavenny was in the market-| Still she went, the alderman would not be 


place just now? and he told me that hesawthat | refused; the dame thought it good, the child- 

wicked traitor Grob riding in Maudit’s retinue lren entreated her not to leave | them. 

when they took my lord and lady to Corfe.” A great honour awaited the alderman on 
“Doff thy cap, varlet,” said the dame,}his return. He was chosen mayor by the 

“and bend the knee to thy lady’s father, the| citizens, a proof that they favoured the 


worshipful alderman, William Hardel.” /national cause and would stand by the 
The youth did as he was bid, and the} barons. 
alderman, glad of the relief, said,— Lodged at the mayor's house in the Chepe, 


¥ Grob—is my faithful Grob taken prisoner} Hilda found Sir Eger was a constant guest. 
What a flood of memories the first sight of 




































































































































only did he separate her from her friends, 
but he refused to allow her any female attend- 
ant, giving her over to the tender mercies of 
two gigantic and terrible-looking cut-throats. 
But just as the rage of the hungry lion was 





jaws of their prison-house. 

Happily, their tyrant wasted not time in 
useless words, but gave orders that his pri- 
soners should be conducted at once to their 
lodgings. 
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the knight brought back !—all the dear and | assuaged at the sight of innocence in dis- — 
hallowed reminiscences of childhood. She’) tress; just as the savage satyrs were touched 
saw the honoured face of her beloved father| with awe and pity at matchless beauty weep- nig 
once more, she stroked his silvery beard, her|ing and sorrowful; so did these two rough ea 
hands played amongst his long white hair. | unkempt Orsons soon vie with each other in as 
Then came the evening hour, she lit his| striving to serve their fair prisoner. en 
lamp, she sat at his feet. She looked up| For the damsel wasted not her hours in ve 
into his loving eyes, and she saw them filled | selfish sorrow. Bereft of all who loved her, su 
with tears. Thus at first the sight of the|her heart went out in tender sympathy to- so 
knight opened afresh all her wounds. But|wards these two misshapen specimens of | kn 
after a time the pain became a pleasure.|humanity. She pitied their blindness and 
She could not help loving the man who had | their ignorance. She said but little, but her th 
,| known and loved her father. It was a bond|tones and her looks touched their savage da 
‘| of sympathy between them, and she came to|hearts. Instead of the wolfish leer with we 
| rest in Sir Eger with even more confidence | which they had received their charge, they th 
| than she ad rested in her father. were so altered that whenever she spoke to fai 
To Sir Eger in his turn it was the revival | one or the other, he looked up into her face ha 
of an old impulse. Like a timid fawn | with a mute, dog-like expression of confidence | un 
amongst a pack of wolves, Hilda’s position | and fidelity. tf in 
at the death of her father had aroused all! The last town at which they halted on || § 
his chivalry, and he had longed to become | their melancholy journey was Wareham, and | ff ap 
her champion, and if she would, her husband. | there it was they learnt that they were within || || pa 
But the great struggle in which he was|a few miles of their prison. , sims 
engaged had driven all these thoughts out of} It was late in the afternoon when they left || /@ || of 
his mind. But meeting her once again, he|this place, and they soon found themselves || /@ || en 
felt his whole soul drawn out by her gentle|on a drear and sandy common stretching as || | lo 
spirit, and he had no doubt that the only|far as the eve could reach. Nothing but |||@ || pi 
woman to whom he ever could be wedded} black furze grew upon its ill-shapen forms, au 
was Hilda, the Longbeard’s daughter. |for it was broken by numberless jagged hol- nc 
One evening they stood together in an|lows where the sand and clay had been dug wi 
alcove in Hardel’s house. It was a bay-/out. Not a living thing appeared to relieve of 
window, and looked down into the Chepe. | its desolation except a carrion crow, which sO 
“T loved thy father, dear Hilda,” said the | sulkily flapped its huge wings as the mournful m 
knight ; “I love his daughter: dost thou} corfége drew near, and then sailed heavily 
love me?” away into a still more undisturbed solitude. as 
Hilda’s head dropped; she took the knight's} The evening was bleak, and the dusky pt 
brown hand in her own and kissed it. Sir| shadows were stealing all around when they ar 
Eger felt the hot tears fall upon it. He took | approached the gorge in the Purbeck range, 
| her to his heart and tenderly embraced her. |and caught sight of the precipitous rock || [§ || lo 
1 'which rose in its centre crowned with the || 
; 1 CHAPTER XII.—CORFE CASTLE. |embattled walls of Corfe. A storm was | ff 
F “* Nought is there under heav’n’s wide hollownesse, |gathering out at sea, and the fierce winds || § 2 
i _, that moves more deare compassion of mind, | rushed across the plain, beating wildly round : he 
—_ beautie hrought t unworthie wretchednesse | the sides of the rock. Ere long aslight mist Wi 
: 1rough envie’s snares, or fortune’s freaks unkind.” 4 ¥ . 
i . crept up, and the walls of the castle rose in 
i THE Lady Marguerite and her unhappy | gigantic proportions, while the form of Sir cc 
companions were soon hurried away from|Simon, riding in advance of the party, be- lo 
their temporary prison in Abergavenny|came weird-like and ghostly, standing out ol 
Castle, and environed by a band of their | against the sky like the shade of some demon | Ww 
captor’s fierce soldiery, were driven by forced | warrior, the last rays of the lurid sunset | bi 
marches to the coast. Maudit had already| playing on his helmet, and dabbling it with || st 
some experience of her constancy, so he! blood-red streaks. | he 
determined to try what a series of mortifica-| Soon they passed over the drawbridge, the in 
tions, insults, and miseries would effect. Not|huge portcullis rose, and they entered the A 
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Who shall tell the horrors of that first awful | of many terrors, some imaginary, some grimly 
night when they found themselves entombed, | possible. She had, however, long ceased to 
each one alone, in a dungeon dark and cold | dread her jailer. His face was something of 
as the grave? Flesh and blood could scarce} the bull-dog type, intelligent but ferocious, 
endure that terrible solitude. Day only re-| but now in his eyes she discovered a fidelity 
vealed itself by a grey streak, affording just} which reminded her of De Clare’s great 
sufficient light to display the hideous loath-| mastiff, in the happy, for ever lost home of 
someness of a chamber which for aught they|her childhood. As she heard his footsteps 
knew was to be to them the abode of a lifetime, | daily ascend the newel or spiral staircase 

Remove some beautiful and tender flower,| which led to her apartment, she often wel- 
the pride of the conservatory, to the cold and|comed his presence as a deliverance from 
dark vaults of a cellar, and its blossoms] the terrors which haunted her. 
would fade in a night, its leaves shrivel, and|} But her heart fainted within her when one 
the plant itself die. Thus it was with this| morning she heard quite another step, quicker 
fair and highly cultured lady. Unused to/and lighter, ascending the stairs. In a mo- 
hardship, the darkness and damp of her|ment the door was rapidly unlocked, and 
unwholesome dungeon so told upon her that | Sir Simon himself entered. 
in a few days.she lay in stupor on the earth. | She rose trembling, for she had lost all her 

In order to add to her misery, Maudit had} physical c?urage, and had to lean her hand 
appointed one of the guards who had accom-| against the wall to support herself. 
panied her from Abergavenny to be her} Maudit saw her emotion with satisfaction. 
jailer. The tyrant had no idea of the power| He imagined a little judicious frightening 
of sudering purity, and it therefore never} would complete the work. 
entered his mind as possible that so brutal a| ‘*So ho, lady,” he began, “thou art better 
looking creature could ever feel a touch ofjnow; better, I hope, in mind as well as 
pity. As for the man himself, he never felt} body. Thou seest now what the lord of 
aught but brutal in the presence of his master, | Corfe can do.” 
nor would he for any consideration have | * Yea, truly,” said Marguerite. 
wished to appear otherwise. But the sight} ‘And thou hast learnt what he is,” con 
of the poor unhappy lady, apparently dying, | tinued he ; “ relentless as death to those who 
so overcame him that he without a word/| thwart his purposes, but gentle as a dove to 
made his way to Sir Simon’s presence. | those to whom he would be gentle.” 

“ Well, varlet, what now?” said Sir Simon,| “If, indeed, Sir Simon,” the lady replied, 
as he saw the big, heavy frame of the warder| “ thou carest aught for that knightly virtue, 
pushing its way amongst a crowd of men-at-| show it now to me; show it, I pray thee, by 
arms that stood at the door of his chamber. | leaving me to my fate, and torture me not 

In a surly sort of way he approached his| by thy presence.” 
lord, and muttered hoarsely,— | Torture, dost thou say? Knowest thou 

“She's dying.” |not that I can torture thee as well in my 
“Don’t tell me lies, fool,” cried Maudit.| absence as in my presence? Thou hast only 
“Tf she’s ill call the leech, and let him bleed | just tasted of my tender mercies. Be ad- 
her; or better still, throw a bucket of cold| vised, young girl, do not run thy silly head 
water over her.” | against a stone wall. Here, though I say it, 
[the most powerful man in England offers thee 





The warder went off to fulfil the first | 
command, and Sir Simon himself shortly fol-| his hand. I have all that wealth and force 
lowed to hear the leech’s report. He was|can command. King John dare not lift his 
one of the priests attached to the chapel—a| finger when I say nay. Thinkest thou that a 
weazened old man, who panted terribly for weak woman can withstand me?” 
breath as he went up and down the dark} “ There is a power in the weakest woman 
staircase which led to the’ dungeon. When} thou knowest not of, wicked man,” replied 
he returned he told his lord that a few hours} Marguerite. ‘“ Thou mayest torture —ay, kill 
in that terrible place would finish the work.|me outright, if thou wilt, but thou hast no 
As Marguerite’s death was not at present| power over my soul. No cruelty, however 
within the scope of Maudit’s plans, the jailer| fiendish, can compel me to do what my 
was ordered to carry her up to the keep, | heart abhors.” ; 
and when she had sufficiently recovered to} ‘“ Thou dost not know me. Think not 
place her in one of the turrets, that I want thy life, or am so ungentle as I 

A few days of light and air restored her| appear ; but thou hast lived all thy days with 
somewhat, but her mind was now the prey| that dreamy, do-nothing De Clare, and thou 
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you think herself wiser than Popes and 
priests ?” 

“IT know nothing,” said the lady; “ but 
this one thing I do know, that thy sophistries 
no more than thy promises shall make me 
yield.” 


knowest nought of the fiery heart that glows 
in the bosom of a manly nature. If love 
cannot succeed by gentleness, it must perforce 
use force. "Twill brook no restraint. Ay, 
indeed, didst thou talk of killing? verily I 
have known men murder for very love.” 
“Such love, sir knight, were devilish; may| “ Wilful and graceless girl,” replied Sir 
God preserve us from it.” | Simon, as he stood with his hand on the key 
“ Devilish or angelic, fair lady,” replied | of the door, “thou shalt learn that thou hast 
Maudit, “’tis human, ’tis such a love as I}to do with one ten thousand times more 
have towards thee. Know, then, damsel, thy} wilful and graceless. Continue to refuse to 
fate. Accept me, and no woman in Christen-} obey the king’s behest, and thou shalt find 
dom shall have a prouder position than thine. | that I will stop at nothing. Thou little 
Thou carest not for the pomps and vanities | knowest what a hell-stream thou wilt unlock.” 
of this wicked world, thou shall build| And with these words he closed the door 
churches, endow convents, spend thy days in | and departed. 
almsgiving, the fame of thy piety shall spread| Marguerite was in deeper misery than ever. 
from shore to es Or sg I pe give She had hoped that ra oy but a greedy 
thee an earnest of all this, thou shalt be/| determination to possess the lands of her an- 
even now the light and joy of this land, thou} cestors lay at the root of his intention to 
shall restore to it all its spiritual blessings, | marry her, and she had trusted that when he 
to thee, even to thee, shall the honour be; saw that she was portionless he would cast 
given of reconciling the king of England with | her aside ; but now, if all he said was true, 
the Pope of Rome. Canst thou refuse so/her fate was indeed hopeless. 
glorious a destiny? I can see thee in the; For Sir Simon had well described himself. 
ages to come the most beloved of England’s| He was relentless as death to those who 
saints. The shrines of St. Edmund, of St.| thwarted his purposes, while he could be 
Thomas, shall pale before that of St. Mar-| gentle as a dove where it suited him. He 
guerite, the lady of beauty and grace, who! was essentially a lawless man, determined to 
delivered England from worse than heathen | have all he desired, and his desires were un- 
darkness, and changed Sir Simon Maudit, its|satiable. In obtaining what he wanted, it 
tyrant and curse, into a beneficent angel of! was just as easy for him to counterfeit the 
light.” |generous master, the loyal subject, or the 
“Thou claimest a wonderful power, Sir | jovial friend, as it was to wear his true cha- 
Knight,” replied Marguerite ; ‘‘ but wert thou} racter of brutal tyrant. For he hated all laws, 
the arch-fiend himself, and were it true that} human and divine, when they stood between 
thou couldest thus compel king and Pope to} him and his wishes ; and he was prepared to 
do thy bidding, thy promises should never| tread them all down, and those who upheld 
move me. We may not do evil that good|them, with a ruthless heel. Had no one 
may come.” | opposed his influence over the king, his rule 
“Ts it evil,” said Maudit, “ to sacrifice thy| would have been mild, and sometimes bene- 
own will in order to do good to others?) ficent ; but directly he met with opposition 
What saint ever thought thus? Have they | by men who refused to be coaxed or flattered 
not all willingly made themselves miserable| into an alliance with him, he tried to over- 
here that they might obtain everlasting | awe them by force, and thus drove the king 
honour hereafter ? ” lon from one tyranny to another. He was, 
“Were it possible,” answered Marguerite, | indeed, a very clever man, and endowed with 
“to do all these things, what profit would it| an indomitable will. What he decreed to do 
be to me if, after all, I lost my own soul?|was done. He was not unpopular in the 
for who might shrive me if I did what I knew! neighbourhood of Corfe, for he set the whole 
to be wrong ?” |country in motion. What with the munitions 
“Shrive thee, innocent? why, the Pope} of war constantly arriving at Studland har- 











himself would do it. He will presently shrive 
King John himself, and call him his most 
beloved son. He would shrive me to-morrow, 
if I only did all he said, and paid him well 
enough. We men call good evil, and evil 
good. We do good that evil may come, and 
evil that good may come. Should a girl like 





bour, and the waggons laden with slabs of 
marble from the quarries at Swanage, all the 
roads from the castle to the coast were lively 
enough. 

In fact, the ancient town of Corfe had 
never been more prosperous. All the un- 
employed flocked to a spot where so much 
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Day after day did Marguerite sit looking | helmets. 
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money was spent, and a patriot would have|than usually sad, she suddenly observed a 
seen there the unwelcome sight of hundreds| little company of spearmen winding their 
of his honest countrymen toiling hard to forge} way round the base of the hill, pass into the 
the chains by which the land was to be held} town, and enter through the barbican, and 
| in bondage. For there were no machines to|across the drawbridge into the outer bailey 
She soon found that amongst 
| were dragged up by the united muscle and|them were some prisoners ; knights, too, by 
their armour, their shields, and crested 
But who was that with the white 
out on the busy scene, listening to the con-|dove on his helmet? That was the crest of 
stant noise of the hammer and the confused | De Clare, none else would presume to wear it; 
voices of the workmen. Through the little;could it be Gilbert? oh! dreadful thought. 
arrow-slits which afforded light and air to her| No, surely it was impossible, he would never 
prison, she saw the hard white stone walls of;allow himself to fall into the hands of the 
the battlements gradually approaching com-/tyrant. And yet why not? He was young 
pletion. East and west were huge hills rising|and audacious. He had perhaps attempted 
into ridges almost on a level with her eyes. | to rescue his Marguerite, and had been over- 
Did she look north, there was the great|whelmed and taken prisoner. 
dreary common, with a shining water beyond.| Alas! alas! the more she looked, the more 
Did she look south, beneath her lay the stone} she feared. The knight was just Sir Gilbert’s 
cots: of the townsfolk of Corfe. Busy and| height, and had his bearing and walk. Ina 
free the little figures of the men and women) few moments he had been taken over the 
seemed to run to and fro over the ground, }second drawbridge, and through the martyrs’ 
like so many ants. As evening stole on! gate, and she saw him no more. 
the sounds of merry laughter or fierce cursing} But the sight was enough ; she could think 
rose on the winds, and she knew not which| of nothing but the fate of her unhappy lover, 
seemed most dreadful, to think that human| shut up as she feared in one of those dreadful 
beings could be happy close to so much; underground dungeons in which she herself 
misery and crime, or to feel it was all one}/had been entombed when first brought to 
dread Pandemonium, and that earth itself was | Corfe. What too was the fate of Sir Robert 
little better than hell. de Lisle and his wife? The heavens seemed 
One gloomy evening, when she was more all blackness, and there was no light. 


hoist the huge stones to their places, but they | of the castle. 


sinew of a crowd of lusty Englishmen. 


HOW WE TOOK PART IN THE THANKSGIVING 
FESTIVAL. 


To some of those who, living quiet lives far|one individual of all my acquaintance who 
declares positively and without reserve that 
he would not care one pin to know exactly 
how the Queen passes her daily life. NowI 
confess I should like for my own part to bea 
bird in one of her Majesty’s bowers, even an 
owl in an ivy bush on one of her Majesty’s 
towers, just for a day, very much indeed ; and 
I know very well that a good many other 
folks would too, whether they confess it or 
not; to these, then, I address myself. 

A room had been engaged for us in the 
Strand, with two nice windows, opening on to 
two little balconies. The night before a large 
picnic basket had been packed and conveyed to 
it, aprivate omnibus had been chartered for the 
day, and on the auspicious, long-to-be-remem- 
bered morning this called and took up the 
party, a dozen, varying in age from the little 
“(Carie” of nine, upwards, Only one of 


away from London, and its noisy Strand, 
and bustling Fleet Street, and old Ludgate 
Hill, a different place indeed now from what 
it was in the far-away quaint old times when 
King I.ud put his gates there, and gave his 
name to Lud Town, or London, it may be 
pleasant to hear a little of how a cheerful 
family party set off in the early morning, all 
agog, like John Gilpin’s buxom wife, to 
dash through thick and thin to see the sights 
and the doings of the now historical 27th of 
February, 1872. We all like, with a peculiar 
curiosity belonging to human beings, dogs 
and kittens, and perhaps jackdaws, to see 
behind the scenes, to know what is done in 
those spheres of life to which we do not 
ourselves belong, and to hear how others 
have acted in circumstances which may or 
may not ever be our own. I only, know of 
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the dozen was of the stronger sex, a tall, 
handsome young fellow just about entering 
the university, full of life and pleasant humour, 
and good-natured withal, or he would have 
frowned and snubbed his train of woman-folk 
instead of half proudly, half amusedly styling 


ments, and fidgets, and fads. 

Lots’ had been drawn to determine who 
should ride outside and who in; for was not 
balloting the order of the day, which had 
spread in wide circles from the grave centres 
of the city rectors outwards? These latter 
had been clubbed together in sets of nine, 
with four curates attached, to try who should 
have the coveted ticket for St. Paul’s. Some 
thought it zv/fra dig. ; some were in dudgeon ; 
some considered the chances too few ; some 
said it was a shame that the elders were not 
served first, and perhaps it was; at all events, 
a dozen of course of every set were disap- 
pointed ; but what was to be done, since 


polis, and many thousands who came from 
afar for the festival, only 13,000 could be 
squeezed into the cathedral? Naturally a 
few had to be disappointed. Tickets for 
St. Paul's were as much in vogue and in 
request as tickets “ for Almack’s”” some half- 
century ago ; and ladies forgot their nervous 


Henry Holland he found them do; “a cure 
defying medicine being effected by a ticket 
for Almack’s, opportunely obtained!” Energy 
and volition will do much for us all in sickness 
and suffering ; and if the mind dwells on the} 
desire to recover, it is just as likely to aid in| 
effecting recovery as it is true that by con- 
templating one’s pain the sense of it is in- 
creased. . And this was a laudable object to 
get well for, a service of thanksgiving not of 
empty words, but coming from the heart of the 
whole nation. The day was a holy day to all, 

As we drove down Hampstead Hill in that 
early morning—ait was but half-past seven— 
many were already astir like ourselves, all 
bound for the town. Steady middle-aged 
couples, armed with wraps and umbrellas ; 
unmistakable round-faced servant lasses, 
overjoyed at being spared for the day, skurry- 
ing along with a companion or two; young 
men, with new gloves on and violets in their 
button-holes; a lone lady or two walking 
hurriedly to catch the first omnibus perhaps: 
there were none at work but a few milkmen 
and boys, hastening over their beats, and a 


out of three million inhabitants of the metro- | 


of his key,—all else had their faces and foot 
steps turned in one direction. Some cabs 
passed us, and an omnibus, and some poor 
eager people hailed us for a place, our coach- 
man and conductor scornfully ignoring them. 
As we neared Oxford Street and its arch of 


himself Paterfamilias, and entering into all|evergreens and golden fruit, the traffic thick- 
the little ins and outs of feminine require-| ened, and the road began to show that others 


had been astir even earlier than ourselves. 
Some of the younger ones of our party, wake- 
ful and eager the night before, had seen a 
van full of folks pass beneath their windows 
by torchlight, long before dawn. We began 
to wonder whether we should come in for a 
lock or a stoppage. However, it was not 
much, and as our room was opposite one of 
the turnings into the Strand it was the more 
|easily reached. We drew up in a side street, 
and were soon piloted in turns through the 
crowd and over the road by our young 
‘* Paterfamilias,” the boy following with rugs, 
and hassocks, opera cloaks, &c. All wore 
favours of the prince’s plumes, with red 
and white ribbons and scarves, the Danish 
colours, out of compliment to the Princess. 
Our balconies were speedily draped with 
|a couple of bright railway wrappers, one red, 
| the other tlue, and our twelve heads were 
;soon looking over them upon the strange 
'sea of human beings below. 

What a sight that was! and if almost awful 





complaints or left their invalid couches to| when all were good-humoured,—and we have 
make use of them just as in the days of Sir} heard it since remarked by one who moved 


about among the people, that no oath or evil 
word was heard that day,—how fearful and 
terrible must be a mob in frenzy of passion and 
riot, surly as those we read of during the re- 
volution in Paris, crying, ‘‘A bas L’Empereur! 
a bas Badinguet!” As we looked, the upturned 
face of a little pale fair-haired boy, buried as 
it was in the masses, caught our gaze. He 
writhed in the seething wave, as it poured 
and surged round the corner of the side street ; 
his features looked convulsed with an agony 
of fear, and the breath seemed to be pressed 
from his body. We shall none of us forget 
that look ; it was what I fancy a drowning 
man might look like. He was pressed back 
for a moment against the wall of our house, 
and we lost sight of him ; I can but hope he 
got into smoother waters a little further on, 
where the pressure somewhat subsided away 
from the corner. It has struck me since, 
might not barriers be erected at such turnings, 
through which only a certain number could 
be allowed to pass at once, and these all in 
the same direction? If people would but 
bear in mind this latter necessity, how many 





turncock twisting slowly round on the pivot 








accidents, what terrible suffering, not to speak 
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drapery, clergy in all varieties of stole and 
hood, mayors golden badged in red or 
purple gowns, cocked-hatted footmen, and 
servants in laced liveries, a strange, bright 


of the minor inconveniences thus quite need- | 
lessly caused, might be avoided | 

A young woman was rescued from perhaps | 
fatal injury from the very midst of this crowd | 





by main force of the police, who dragged her 
as she was sinking with faintness and fright 
under the feet of those who, willing to spare 
her as they might have been, could not but 
have trodden and trampled qver her. We 


medley, interspersed with a string of cavalry 
with drawn swords. There was never lack 
of something to see, and the little bits of 
tatting and embroidery, and the novel that 
our “ Paterfamilias” was to have read to 
us to wile away the time, were altogether 





saw her as she stood afterwards on the kerb, | 
tremblingly leaning or the young man who} neglected and ignored. Not so, however, a 
was with her, but who had not -been able to slight repast, yclept breakfast, which with the 
help her. Her face was deadly pale as he|help of the housekeeper left in charge was 
fanned her with his hat; presently a flood of | prepared and spread quite in orderly fashion, 
tears came to her help, and the police, sym-| the materials being furnished from the afore- 
pathizingly, found her a good standing-place, | said picnic basket, the regulation “ spotless 
where she would see very well after her alarm. | white tablecloth” and all. 

Women were there, too, making these same} At eleven o’clock the train of carriages 
struggles with infants in their arms. It was | ceased, even those which had been privileged 
too horrible to watch them, and it seemed a|long after all others by virtue of their 
wicked risk for them to run. Not many|St. Paul’s tickets. As the crowd was just 
yards from where we were a poor babe had | wondering what to do with their spirits and 
its little life crushed out by the press of an| powers of observation, a royal mail cart, with 











overcrowded van of sight-seers. 
know of it then. 
know of the suffering close about us! 
England it has been calculated that some one 
is dying every minute. But we do not give 
this even a passing thought. 

Carriages were now passing thickly, and} 
presently some one exclaimed, ‘* Here comes | 
a grandee, with a royal livery!” A young | 
face of clear dark complexion, set off by 
thick chestnut hair, gazed full up at our| 

| 


window. “That is some young foreign noble,” 
I said ; then the face flashed again upon me. | 
It was the young Prince Imperial ; his parents | 
were probably in the back of the carriage, but | 
I could not see them. I felt so glad that they | 
were there to take part in the festival. Yet} 
it would perhaps be painful to them, as bring- 
ing out their own position—exiled by their| 
own people—more strongly in contrast. Just | 
forty-one years ago Louis Navoleon had 
come—-then also as an exile- -to our country 
and this city. With time his fortunes strangely 
changed. Perhaps they may yet do so again. 

The line of carriages grew thicker and 
thicker, till in every road a dead lock was 
caused, and then as it loosened again rolled 
slowly past us a brilliant succession of dukes, 
and earls, and duchesses, and ladies of high 
degree, sheriffs in fur- trimmed robes of many 
hues, efficers of rank in brave uniforms, naval 
and military, braided jackets and golden 
belts, their broad chests yallant with orders 
and medals, Asiatic magnates in all the 


How little one really does | 


In} 





splendour of rich Oriental dress, turbaned 
and shawled in many a fold of luxurious 


We did not] special right of way, drove rapidly up the 


Strand ;a cheer, passed on from point to point, 
greeted it with resonant laughter as it went, 
and the driver, with ready diplomacy worthy 


|of a greater scope, knowing that he had but 


three alternatives—to look grave, which would 
have been out of place; or foolish, which 
might have changed the cheer into a jeer 
(strange alliance of sound and significance !) ; 
or to smile and pocket the compliment. He 


adopted the last, bowing graciously, having 
on either side in ludicrous caricature of the 


other acknowledgments, which later in the 
(lay were made, of other cheers. 

Of course there was one stray dog, 
which, poor brute, with tail between its legs, 
ran up and down the centre of the road, 
seeking an outlet, and longing for a hid ing- 
place from the sarcasra which it seemed to 
feel. It is a continual source of puzzle to 
me what there can be of difference in our 
English nature and that of foreigners. I 
have seen a dog in a crowd abroad more 
than once, which was allowed—and did with 
perfect calmness and _ self-possession-—to 
pursue its way, or look on, or corkscrew itself 
out as it pleased. 

Near to our coign of vantage a large banner 
was stretched across the street, fringed and 
hung with bells, large and small, and silvery 
toned, which made music in the breeze. It 
was a pretty device, and well carried out, 
especially as on the housetop from which it 
depended a bell-ringer was stationed, who 
from time to time chimed in with a sweet, soft 
peal, which elicited a long, hushed applause 
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of “ Bravo” from the crowd. The band of the | has passed througha mighty mass of cheering 
Welsh Fusiliers which had marched past, ac-|and ever cheering people—people who had 
companied by its magnificent white goat with | risen early, or stood or sat for hours, filling 
newly gilded horns, in the early part of tae} sineets and squares and windows and house- 
morning, now and then took up the strain, | tops and balconies to see their Queen, and the 
and helped to enliven the hours of waiting ;| Prince her son, who had been so nearly lost to 
and when nothing else offered, some of the|us, but who was given back to the nation’s 
more reckless order of spectators in the} prayers, For had not this same people rallied 
windows took to throwing pence among the ;all their hearts’ strength in fervent petition on 
urchins in the crowd, for which they scrambled behalf of their Prince in the dayof hisextremity, 
wildly and furiously, tumbling and rolling one | thatsad and sorrowful 14th of December, which 
over the other in the newly-spread gravel, | to many hadrisen as with ill-omen on its wings, 
which had given the chronically muddy j but which set with a ray of hope, for God had 
Strand for once the appearance of a garden | even then inclined His ear, and stretched out 
walk. A better amusement, was one which | His hand to save? 
followed on the appearance of some violet-| ‘‘ Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
hawkers, who struggled somehow safely in ; = ge _ thy ponieen, will nity to make! 
oe : . | Z AVY rde : r sol ake! 

and out of the crowd with their tender wares. | A ap Gatchad urcdnd reeech oa with & 2 ae 
hese were all bought up very speedily, and | We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
for some hundreds of yards the roadway} We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
appeared presently strewed with violets, no; We rise, and all the distant and the near 
longer certainly wasting their sweetness on Stand out in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
the “desert” air! But now I think we had; The telegram posted up in the dimness of 
taken the cream from all the many sights and | that dark winter afternoon announced that- 
sounds going on as in a whirling pool below) * The Prince had slept a littie and passed a 
us. The crowd was growing more still and | quiet morning.” 
settled, anxious each one to keep his or her; For this and the subsequent continually 
place for a view of the procession; and if| improving bulletins eyes glistened then with 
some of those behind every now and then|thankfulness, and hearts were filled with 
gave a lurch to get in front, sending the fore-| gratitude ; and to express and testify this with 
most out into the road with a sort of bulge,;one glad accord we and all around us were 
the police with outspread hands and arms) gathered together now. For this, too, the 
shoved them back, bringing out possibly a; Queen and her son were threading their way 
pickpocket or two who had created the} throughthe crowded streets of the great city, to 
movement for their own purposes; or the liftup theirown voices with those of their people 
line of infantry stationed at arm’s-length in praise and thanksgiving within the walls 
intervals all the way down, backed with an of the great cathedral. And strange as it may 
ominous rattle of weapons; and if this was) sound, so true is it, that in this mighty empire, 
not enough, the mounted police rode up, and} on which the sun is said never to set, there 
backed their ambling prancing horses in| were at the same hour assembled together in 
such a manner as to frighten all near them,/their various places of worship, Hindoos, 
although nothing was further from their own; Parsees, Mahometans, and Jews, to offer up 
intention, or their steeds’, than to hurt so/|thanksgivings for the recovery of this our 
much as a little toe of anybody. The in-} Prince and theirs! At Boulogne, in Berlin, 
telligent brutes were a study in themselves, the Channel Islands, and even in Japan, part 
they seemed to know so exactly what was| was taken in the general rejoicings and sym- 
expected of them. pathy expressed. How should our good and 

But hush ! hush! take what place you can! loved Queen but have been, as she was, 
now, and those who have good ones keep |“ profoundly affected” by the universal en- 
them. Every window, as far as we can see|thusiasm of her people far and near? All 
for flags and streamers, and tall Venetian|along the Strand she “heard blessings im- 
masts, is filled with eager, delighted, expectant | plored on her, and hearty aspirations that her 
faces of gaily dressed ladies, gentlemen, and|reign may yet be long.” Outside the 
groups of happy-looking children. There is| churches, charity children sang out their 
a movement in the distance down the Strand, | innocent greeting, and everywhere beat loyal 
and a low sound of a rising, swelling cheer | hearts and true. 
reaches us. Handkerchiefs ready, and; The Speaker's carriage, heading the pro- 
favours exhibited! The procession ap-/|cession, is in sight. Here it comes, very 


proaches. For some three or four miles it} slowly ; a ponderous, huge, waggon-roofed 
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coach, all gilt like a gingerbread toy in a} 
tair, and apparently so rickety that were it| 


to move at anything more than a snail’s pace, 
it must infallibly fall to pieces ; the two smart | 
“running footmen,” a relic of the state of| 
olden times, look as if they were necessary 
to keep it from overbalancing or from any | 
possible jolt against a stone. However, it 
makes an imposing item in the procession, 
and that is a great thing. Next comes the 
Lord Chancellor in his own private equi- 
page. Then the Duke of Cambridge and his 
equerries, and a detachment of the Royal 
Horse Guards; then the nine carriages of her 
Majesty’s household, containing the Equerries 
and Grooms in Waiting to the royal Princes, 
the Maids of Honour, Ladies of the 
chamber, and Lords in Waiting, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the 
Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Suther- 
land. 
horses, we easily recognise the Duke of 
Edinburgh, somewhat bronzed by his many 
voyages and far travels; Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, in Highland costume, and 
the fair little Prince George of Wales. And 


Bed- | 


\in prayer 


| prayer the 


as the clod of the valley.” 


| 


now, at last, here are the six cream-coloured | 


horses of her Majesty’s carriage, and all eycs 
are strained with fond, lingering, eager gaze to 
take in as long, full, and complete a view of 
THE QUEEN as possible ; and then of the 
Prince, with a sigh of relief and an ejacula- 
tion, “ He looks well,’ and ah, how much 
improved! ‘The features have softened, and 
there is more expression in the face. He 
cannot have lain on the very borders of the 
valley of the shadow of death in vain. 
Some one says, “ But he has grown so bald!” 
So he has, but that is of the least importance, 
especially as some Frenchman has just in- 
vented a method of inserting hair into the 
skin of the skull which shali take root there 
like a transplanted shrub, and grow. 

The young Princess Beatrice sits next her 
brother, with his eldest little son between 
them, and we cannot but take a glimpse of 
the sweet Princess Alexandra, the young wife 
to whom the Thanksgiving Festival must} 
mean more than to all others, her whose 
heart had so lately been most deeply wrung | 
with the agony of suspense and dread, and | 


4 


who had been the first to respond to the call| through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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not say a few words in prayer in the early 
part of the service, that 1 may join with you 
for my husband before I return 
to him?” 

During the later hours of that Sunday of 
Royal Family had been three times 
summoned round the bed where their loved 
one lay, to see him die. And “during four 


‘nights the ringers were on duty at St. Paul's, 


ready to toll the great bell that would an- 
nounce to the city of London that the hope 
and expectancy of this fair nation had become 
Yet now after a 
few short weeks the Prince was permitted to 
approach this very St. Paul’s, while the bells 
were ringing out a merry peal for his recovery. 
The nation had wrestled for his life with 
God in prayer, and it was given them. ‘The 
little child, the young heir presumptive, 


| Albert Victor of Wales, who sat now by his 


In the eighth carriage, drawn by four| father’s side, had pleaded for that father’s 


life. “I thought of God,” he said, ‘‘all 
through my prayer, and now the telegrams 
will be better.” And so indeed it proved, as 
one wrote, that the sickness was not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified thereby. 

How must the royal party have re-echoed 
in their hearts the words which they found 
emblazoned in gold over the grand west 
front of the cathedral !— 

“T was glad when they said unto me, We 
will go into the house of the Lord.” 

How must their hearts have swelled as the 
Te Deum was uplifted in mighty chorus 
within those sacred walls! and how earnestly 
must they have joined, as we know they did, 
with heads bowed low within the cushioned, 
gilded rails of that royal pew, when the 
‘Thanksgiving Prayer was said !—“O Father 
of mercies and God of all comfort, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast heard the prayers of 
this nation in the day of our trial. We praise 
and magnify Thy glorious name for that 
Thou hast raised Thy servant, Albert Edward, 


| Prince of Wales, from the bed of sickness. 
|'Thou castest down, and Thou liftest up, and 


health and strength are Thy gifts. We pray 


| Thee to perfect the recovery of Thy servant, 


and to crown him day by day with more abun- 
dant blessings both for body and_ soul ; 
Amen.” 


for general prayer and supplication on her} And at the close of the service how almost 


husband’s_ behalf. 
Sunday morning 
Sandringham, first writing to the rector, “I 
am coming to church. | 
before the service is concluded, that I may | 


watch by my husband’s bedside. Can you! assembly such as 








She went on that sad| too heart-stirring must have been the sirains 
to the quiet little church at | of the beautiful, tender Thanksgiving Hymn! 


The service was over. All knelt, and the 


I must leave, I fear,| Primate, standing in his pulpit and raising 


solemn benediction to an 


his hand, gave his 
may never meet together 
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again. The organ played the well-known/are samples of the more earnest. On one 


chords; her Majesty came forward and 


bowed low twice; the Prince bowed also ;| turned into joy.” 


and “so ended this great and joyful solemnity, 
which will be remembered in English history, 
and will some day find an English writer 
whose pen is able to rise to its height.” 

The guards and the blue-jackets, the Scotch 
pipers, and the firemen stationed within the 
court of the cathedral, stood to arms as the 
procession was formed to depart in the order 
in which it had come, this time to take the 
route from Ludgate Hill to the Holborn 
Viaduct and Oxford Street. 

We in the meantime watched the crowd 
below us, which seemed to grow denser and 
denser, as the masses that had been held 
back in the side streets flocked freely in, till 
by degrees, finding nothing more exciting 
than a couple of Ethiopian serenaders, and 
an orange woman with her barrow, they 
trooped off to meet the procession elsewhere. 
This, however, was a work of time, almost of 
hours. We spread fer ourselves a cold col- 
lation, which made. so far as we were con- 
cerned, as gooda dizertissement as anything, 
and then began to wonder when our man 
and the omnibus would be able to get to 
us. We had arranged to drive as far as 
possible through the line of the procession; 
and our further object was—though we only 
whispered it to each other under our breath 
—to stay for the illuminations. Most of the 
party, however, gave in from fatigue at the 
end ; besides, the coachman declared he had 
too many lives in his hand, and would not 
take the responsibility of risking them. He 
said he had been in many a London crowd, 
but that in his life he had never seen, much 
less driven through, such a one as that with 
which the whole of Oxford Street was so 
densely packed that our horses had, as it 
were, to wedge themselves through, parting 
it step by step. There was something rather 
awesome in it. But all were good-natured 
and nothing more objectionable was said to 
any one of us, as we rode outside, than the 
one remark, apparently excited by a sealskin 
hat with an eagle’s plume, brought from 
Tyrol mountain-tops, “* Who’s your hatter?” 
Our progress lay beneath a continuous canopy 
of flags and banners of all colours and devices 
strung across the street, with lines of gay 
Chinese lanterns between, and everywhere 
loyal, hearty, almost pathetic mottoes greeted 
one’s gaze,—“ May God accept a Nation’s 
thanks, and bless our gracious Queen ;” 
“ Be thankful and Rejoice ;” “ Thanksgiving 


little tavern were the words, ‘ Our sorrow is 
Near the Marble Arch we 
read, “Surgit post nubile Phoebus,” and I 
| marked a man nudge his fellow by the elbow, 
}and say, “There, read that ; what does that 
imean?” There was little difficulty in com- 
prehending by far the larger sprinkling of 
inscriptions, which seemed to echo chiefly 
the one great desire, “ God bless the Prince 
| of Wales,” “ God save the Queen,” with their 
iV. R.” and “A. E.” variously given, ac- 
lcompanied by the royal arms, Prince of 
| Wales's plumes, &c. There was nothing in 
| the least remarkable, or pithy, or sfirituc//e, 
although the general effect was good, en- 
hanced as it was by the general good humour 
and good feeling. 

| But I was perhaps hardly a fair critic, 
}comparing, as I could not help doing, our 
heavy John Bull-like attempts at decoration 
with what I had seen some months ago in 
Berlin. A city converted into a giant bower, 
or large Vauxhall Gardens; bouquets and 
evergreens, statuettes and statues, voluptuous 
foldings of artistic drapery, poetical greetings 
of true feeling, a crowd full of native polite- 
ness and buoyancy, as dense as ours, yet 
crowding nobody; an inexhaustible variety 
of designs, an ingenious rendering of mottoes 
which fascinated and delighted, and gave 
food for thought. ‘This is simple fact, not 
an exaggeration to give force to a designed 
comparison. 

Where lies the reason or the cause for the 
difference ? I suppose in a practical sense 
| partly in the immense area of our great city. 
Yet the Konigs-graetzer Strasse in Berlin is 
alone some three miles long, and that looked 
as I have described. Is it that our national 
character is too solid, or too stolid—too 
business-like,. to care for or be fitted for 
display? Yet in the “good old times” our 
very daily life was full of display, when men 
wore velvet doublets slashed with satin, and 
rode in gilded coaches like that of the 
Speaker, and kept whole armies of household 
servants in their train. 

Ah, well, it matters little perhaps, except 
indeed that there is a softening, educating 
influence on the multitude in the tastefulness 
and refinement of surroundings, which it is 
well to keep in view. Thus much is certain, 
hat the John Bull heart is true, and what it 
did utter on that day, bluff and unstudied as 
it might be, it meant. 

Having reached by very slow degrees the 
parks, which really did present a very pretty 
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many-hued crocuses and evergreens, and | crushes in Fleet Street and on Ludgate Hill, 
lines of banners grouped on coloured stand-| which indeed had better have been “ closed 
ards, we turned off the line of route, and in|at a certain hour,” as in those days of the 
one instant, like a vesse! crossing the wild | Briton king when Bow Bell Sar and a 
surge of a dangerous bar into harbour, we| watch was nightly set of men having the 
found ourselves in smooth, still water. A| confidence of the citizens themselves. Some 
rapid drive homewards through the clear, | would have been alive this day had they not 
deserted streets, and the pleasant brightness | visited the Hill that night. It is impossible 
of that spring-like afternoon, was very refresh-| on such an occasion but that some accidents 
ing after the sight of so much whirl and|should happen. Happily they were by com- 
tumult since the early morning. A merry | parison few, thanks to the good order kept, 
family meal followed, and then two of us,|and to the people’s own good behaviour. A 
after an hour’s rest, really did start out again | little more prudence on the part of the latter 
to see oe sei pga ee ine sane of | soa iguanas year yond a of “— 
our good-natured young “ Paterfamilias,”|We got home early, tired and pleased ; fu 

and pyiseaite friend whom he pressed into the | of thankfulness for our own it and with 


service. 


We saw everything capitally ; even|the ever-recurring prayer in our hearts, 


“‘ Pgole’s,’ which was considered the great|“*God save tne Queen,” and “Bless the 


sight. 


But we kept clear of the fearful} 


Prince of Wales!” B. B. 


A MEMORABLE LECTURE. 


Forty years ago, Biscoe’s Aristotle class at 
Christ Church was comprised almost wholly 
of men who have since become celebrated, 
some in a remarkable degree; and as we 
believe that neither before nor since, at 
Oxford or anywhere else, so many great 
names (in their then fwfa or pupil state, 
though thereafter to become in each case a 
glorious émago) have found themselves simul- 
taneously at one lecture-board—so many 
youths of high promise not, as is too often 
the case, to be disappointed, but more than 
fulfilled in their manhood, have ever casually 
met together, it has seemed well to one, the 
least and lowest of the company, to preserve 
this record of “ Biscoe’s Lecture.” 

And let it be understood at once, that if 
necessarily the writer must name names and 
allude to personalities, his desire is to be 
more than charitable both to the living and 
the dead, speaking goodnatured], while truly ; 
that if, after the flight of so many years, some 
Cetails be inaccurate, or some names worthy 
of honour haply may have been forgotten, 
such faults should be excused as due to im- 
perfect memory rather than to fixed intention ; 
and that, albeit the writer is obliged to allude 
to himself as historically one of the class, he 
abjures the vanity of egotism, and without 
affectation is glad to take the lowest seat 
among those great Aristoteleans. 

Let the central figure be GLADSTONE, ever 
from youth up the beloved and admired of 








many intimates, and not least nor lightest by 
the undersigned, from those old times to 
these continuously honoured by his sterling 
and genial friendship. Always the foremost 
man, warm-hearted, earnest, hardworking, 
and religious, he had a following even in his 
teens ; and it is noticeable that a choice lot 
of young and keen intelligences of Eton and 
Christ Church formed themselves into a small 
social sort of club, styled, in compliment to 
their founder’s initials, “ The WEG.” It is 
needless to recount a career of eminence and 
usefulness happily not yet near its goal. 
Next to Gladstone Lord LincoLNn used to 
sit, his first parliamentary patron at Newark, 
and through life to death his friend. We all 
know how admirably in many offices of state 
the late Duke of Newcastle served his country, 
and what a good and wise Mentor he was to 
a grateful Telemachus in America. CANNING 
may be mentioned thirdly, then a good- 
looking youth with classic features and a 
florid cheek ; since gone to “the land of the 
departed,” after having healed up the wounds 
of India as her Governor-General. Next to 
the writer, one on each side, sat two more 
Governors-General iz /ufuro, though then 
both younger sons and commoners, and now 
both also gone to their reward Elsewhere ; 
these were Bruce, afterwards Lord Elgin, 
and Ramsay, Lord Dalhousie, the one famous 
from Canada to China, the other noted for 
his triumphs in the Punjaub. When at 
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Toronto in 1851 the writer was welcomed 
to the splendid hospitality of Lord Elgin,— 
and the very lecture-room here depicted was 
mentioned as a “rare gathering of men after- 
wards to be heard of.” Lord ABERCORN was 
of the class, a future Viceroy ; Lord Douctas, 
lately Duke of Hamilton, handsome as 
Apollo, and who married a Princess of 
Baden ; the Earl of SELKirK, then and since 
a great mathematician ; and if Lord WaTER- 
FORD was infrequent in his attendance, at 
least he was occasionally there, and should 
not be omitted as a various sort of eccentric 
celebrity. Then PHILLIMORE was always 
present, now our Dean of the Arches: Scott 
and LIDDELL, both heads of houses, and even 
then conspiring together for their great dic- 
tionary ; CuRZON too (now Lord de la Zouch) 
was at the table, meditating Armenian and 
Levantine travels, and longing in spirit for 
those Byzantine MSS. preserved at Parham, 
where the undersigned has delighted to in- 
spect them. (How nearly Tischendorf was 
anticipated in his fortunate find of that 
earliest Scripture no one knows better than 
Lord Zouch, who must have been close upon 
that great and important discovery.) DoYLe, 
now Professor of Poetry, Hitt, of Mathe- 
matics, VAUGHAN, of History, all were of this 
wonderful class ; likewise Bishops HAMILTON, 
DENISON, and WorpDsworTH; and CORNE- 
WALL Lewis, late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, now and then looked in, albeit of a 


somewhat older generation; as also did an 
elder brother of the Denison aforesaid, who 
afterwards became a Colonial Governor : and 
always there was Kynaston, Head Master 
of St. Paul’s ; and a member of parliament or 
two, as for example ACLAND and AFFLECK, 
and JoHN TEMPLE LEADER, once popular for 
Westminster. Now, other names of almost 
equal eminence may have been here acci- 
dentally omitted; but the writer will not 
guess at more than he actually recollects. 
Sometimes, for the lecture was a famous one, 
members of other colleges came in,—SIDNEY 
HERBERT of Oriel in particular is remem- 
bered ; and if Ropert Lowe of University 
was not occasionally seen, it must have been 
because he seldom went abroad till twilight. 
Altogether, ‘‘ there were giantsin those days;” 
and without controversy, a casual class con- 
taining more than a score of such illustrious 
names as here are registered, must be worthy 
of record as most memorable. The lecture- 
room was next to Christ Church Hall, where 
that delicate shaft supports its exquisite 
traceried roof: the book was “ Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,” illustrated by each reader with 
quotations, a record whereof is still Aenes me ; 
and the lecturer (it is hoped still living, though 
he must be an octogenarian) was the Rev. 
FREDERICK BiscoE, who may remember with 
satisfaction how patient he used to be with 
the then imperfect speech of 
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CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 


STUDIES OF NEW TESTAMENT FEMALE CHARACTER. 


NO. 

Luke vii. 

Saint LUKE, the evangelist who has alone 
narrated this circumstance, has at the same 
time omitted all notice of that anointing at 
Bethany which the other three evangelists 
have given with so much minuteness, This 
and a similarity of name on the part of 
the owner of the house, have caused some 
to imagine that we have here only a different 
account of the same event as they narrate. 
We can, however, better discuss the possibility 
of this—we can hardly call it probability— 
when we come to consider the anointing at 
B-thany. It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to keep in sight the fact that the 
gift of this penitent and that of Mary are 
the same ; both consist of an alabaster box 
of ointment. The great fundamental lesson 
also of this history does not differ except in 





IV.—THE WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER, AND SFMON THE PHARISEE, 


40—50. 
certain subordinate points from that set forth 
in the other anointing. Both are instances 
of the preciousness in the sight of the Lord 
of a heart wholly given to Him. 

The Lord is a guest in the house of Simon, 
a Pharisee. For He is not only a friend of 
publicans and sinners, but even allows Him- 
self to be invited by those who are enemies 
lying in wait to catch something out of his 
mouth, or by those who were, as this Pharisee 
seems to have been, a cold-hearted and even 
supercilious host, asking his Guest, who has 
the reputation of being a prophet, to his house, 
that he may in an inquisitive, sceptical spirit 
test his qualifications, and see whether He 
be a prophet indeed. The Lord, however, 
enters his house, and sits down to meat,—or 
rather, as the custom then was, He reclines on 
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a couch at t the el ‘of ‘the table. 
feet, resting on the after part of this couch, 
would be readily accessible to one who came 
in behind. That there should be present on 
such an occasion persons who were not) 
guests and not invited is, again, quite con- 
sistent with what we know of Eastern customs. 
These feasts were wont to be given in an 
open room, or possibly in the open air out- 
side the house. One of these unbidden 
visitors, therefore, St. Luke singles out with 
an emphatic “ And behold!” thus bringing 
the circumstance strongly before our eyes. 
This was a woman which was a sinner—we 
must understand this to mean that she was 
a sinner then, not that she once had been 
such,—who was notorious as a sinner, this being 
the first manifestation of her repentance,— 
and who, “‘ when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee’s house ”—so that it 
appears she had been inquiring after Him,— 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, which 
was no doubt, like that other spikenard, very 
costly. 


C HRIS T AND WOMANHOOD. 


Thus His | niannet of woman this is; 
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he assumes that 


‘she is yet a sinner, that 2o change has taken 


place, although the Scriptures (see Ezek. xviii. 
27) have set the possibility of this change 
strongly before him. Above all, the prophet 

|must not allow this woman to touch Him. 

A holy man must have no contact with 

sinners as though a kind of ceremonial de- 

filement would be thus contracted. Thus 
does he show himself the Pharisee that he is. 

All this, however, observe, is confined to 
Simon’s thoughts, for it is within himself that 
he says this; he has spoken no more than 
the woman has. Possibly some surprise may 
have shown itself in his countenance, though 
more probably even this would be concealed, 
lest it might mar the pleasure of his feast ; for 
hosts are glad at such moments, however 
secretly vexed, to keep distracting and dis- 
agreeable occurrences out of sight. 

Our blessed Lord, however, revealed his 
character as a prophet very plainly indeed, 
and, as it turned out, exactly as Simon 
imagined a prophet ought to display himself. 


Now all that is told concerning her consists | He “showed that He ‘knew who and what 


in a description of acts, not of words. She 
stood at his feet behind Him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment,—acts which all display peni- 


tence and humility. But the Pharisee in 
his self-righteous pride fails to see this. He 
knew that the woman was a sinner; but he} 


has not even penetration enough to discover 
from her actions, her passionate tears and 
self-abasement, that she is a penitent sinner. 
These eloquent tears cannot speak to him, 
nor does this lowly demeanour, so different, 
no doubt, from what it once was, reveal to 
him how changed she has now become. 
That the Prophet should even allow her 
to ‘ouch Him seems to Simon enough to 
determine the extent of his prophetic gifts : 
“If He were a prophet, He would have 
known who and what manner of woman this 
is that toucheth Him: for she is a sinner.” 
We may well spend a few moments on 
Simon’s idea of a prophet. He is first of all 
to know the circumstances of all those who 
come to him; yet the greatest of prophets | 
did not always know these, a notable instance 
of which occurs at 2 Kings iv. 27. And 
then also, with an unconscious inconsistency 


'of the wise 


manner of persons were both Simon and the 
woman. “He answering said unto him”—and 
here is a direct instance of an answer to an 
unspoken thought ; for the answer displays 
the prophetic power in this, that it goes down 
into the very depths of the thought, and 
answers it as fully and as completely as if it 
had been first expressed in words. 

This answer is a parable; for the words 
are commonly dark sayings 
(Prov. i.1). Moreover this parable i is opened, 


|as old divines speak, so as to catch Simon’s 


attention first, and then by degrees to reveal 
its purport and meaning. “Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee.” Our English 
idiom will hardly bear the exact order of 
the Lord’s words, which is yet significant : 
Simon, I have—to thee—somewhat to say. 
To thee ; for the Lord had read his thoughts, 
and had seen that special doubt and difficulty 
which Simon harboured, and which the Lord 
designed to remove. He had also “some- 
what.” The Lord does not as yet say what 
this is: but Simon knows, and this He will, 
as being in the form of a servant, though He 
might command, humbly ask permission to 
say. “Simon answered him, Master”—this 
word thus used stands low down in the scale 
of titles addressed to our blessed Lord (see 


which is quite in character in those who judge| Matt. vii. 19; xii. 38, &c.) ; it is often used 


who is confessedly no| 
himself that very | 


others, this Pharisee, 
prophet, has assumed to 


| by those who lie in wait for Him,—“ say on.’ 
‘The Lord’s answer goes in its first opening 


prophetic knowledge he has denied to his | words to the very root : of Simon’s secret ques- 


guest. He not only knows who, 





but what | tioning. 


A certain creditor had /xo debtors; 
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for there is an emphasis upon this word. 
which in the Greek idiom stands first. . There 
were then /z'o debtors, not ove, as Simon was 
dreaming about ; and except a slight varia- 
tion in the amount owed, there was no essen- 
tial difference between them. The one owed 
500 pence, and the other 50. They were 
both utterly bankrupt; both had nothing to 
pay; and thus, according to the law as it 
then stood, both equally at the mercy of the 


creditor; but doth these (again emphatic), 


he frankly forgave. Thus, then, the condition 
was the same, and the favour was the same. 
The only difference was the amount of the 
debt. We would not press this so far as 
some commentators have done, including 
even Stier, who says, “ But although in the 
deepest sense of the truth every one without 
distinction is guilty of much in the presence 
of the Supreme Judge; and yet the proud 
man and the hypocrite were more guilty 
than other sinners, yet the Lord in the exer- 
cise of his tender forbearance condescends 
at the beginning to the Pharisee’s way of 
viewing the subject, which when looked at 
externally and at first sight has in it apparent 
truth.” For, on the other hand, we would not 
have the point overlooked that the Lord 
does not so far specify and individualize the 
debtors, that Simon has a right to assume 
that Ae is represented by the one who owed 
the smaller sum ; and would also urge further, 
that in the New Testament a freedom from sin 
from whatever cause, even only the absence 
of temptation to commit it, is ever looked 
upon as a great blessing. IfSimon really did 
in comparison of the woman owe but fifty pence ; 
if, like the rich young man, out of seven com- 
mandments he had observed six, the Lord 
would fully credit him with all this: but if 
he were a sinner, a debtor with wothing to 
pay, then they were both essentially alike 
with every admitted difference. 

The Lord, having put the case, now asks 
Simon himself to decide; for so does He 
allure him to discover his own shortcomings, 
and thus gently lead him to a knowledge of 
his true state. ‘Tell me, therefore,” says 
the Lord, “which of them will love him 
most ?” 

Simon answers, “I suppose that he to 
whom he forgave most.” This word “suppose” 
does not imply doubt; no, hereplies promptly, 
only perhaps very distantly, as yet, perceiving 
the application to himself. The Lord also 
confirms his verdict, “Thou hast rightly 
judged.” 

Now at this point some have observed a 
difficulty.” “If the more sin the more love, 


let us then sin that we may love the more ;” 
but the difficulty arises because we are so 
apt to look at sins from Simon’s point of view, 
and not the Lord’s. We are able to estimate 
tolerably correctly the magnitude of a sin, 
but we are never able to estimate at all 
the real guilt of a fellow-sinner. In other 
words, we can always tell how our own ac- 
count stands with God; but as we never can 
estimate the force of his temptations, so 
never can we arrive at a true estimate of the 
guilt of any other man’s transgressions. 
Hence, if we begin to make the comparison 
fairly, and of our own knowledge, we must 
always put ourselves down as. owing the 500 
pence ; for we are conscious of ten secret 
sins of our own for any one we are sure of 
in another. Have we the blessed conscious- 
ness that these sins are indeed forgiven, 
and that frankly—by free grace? Then so 
much the deeper and fuller should be our 
love. Or we may say in explanation, again, 
that when we have been forgiven 10,000 
talents, we cannot reckon a few pence more 
or less ; just as they do not pay or receive 
halfpence at the Bank of England. 

‘The parable, if I mistake not, brings out 
this truth very fully. The Lord turned to 
the woman—for what He has now to say is 
intended more for her comfort than Simon's 
humiliation,—and said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? for hitherto he had not really 
seen her, but only a person of his own ima- 
gining, a much more grievous sinner than 
himself. The Lord, however, brings her 
conduct into comparison with his, and shows 
him how grievously he had failed in every 
particular. 

“T entered,” then says the Lord, “ into thy 
house.” ‘This is in implied contrast to the 
| woman, who sought Him out, and braved the 
contempt of these proud Pharisees, in order 
to make her profession of repentance. But 
this act of condescension of the Lord’s was 
met by no reciprocal humility on the part of 
Simon ; for it is evident all through that he 
treated Jesus as an equal, if not as an in- 
ferior. ‘“ ‘Thou gavest Me no water for my 
feet,” the Lord reminds him—an act of hos- 
pitality Laban showed to the servant of 
Abraham, and which was at least a cheap 
and common service, not indeed always 
rendered, but very usual; and so, as Al- 
ford remarks, the absence of it on this occa- 
sion was a plain indication that Simon had 
taken no particular pains to show affection 
or reverence for his Guest. ‘ But she hath 
washed my feet with tears,” so copious and 
heartfelt was her sorrow, ‘‘ and wiped them,” 
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as slaves did, “ with the hair of her head. /he ad little. The rest is left to himself to 
Thou gavest Me no kiss:” Simon had cau-| determine as he thinks over the whole matter, 
tiously abstained from this, that the world | and finds out what manner of a person is this 
might not regard him as a too intimate friend | same Simon, and discovers to his amazement, 
or disciple ; “ but this woman from the time | and we may trust to his conversion, that the 
I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet,” | Lord has understood, as One greater than a 
which was clearly a sign of deepest affection, | prophet, what is in the hearts of both. 
coupled with lowest self-abasement and hu-; To the woman the Lord next pronounces 
mility. “My head with oil thou didst not his majestic absolution; not as ours are, 
anoint, but this woman hath anointed my/|with a proviso if they truly repent; for He 
feet with ointment,” which was more precious | knows that the repentance is true ; her sins are 
and costly than oil; and thus to anoint the/ forgiven, and now He assures her of this: 
feet—she did not dare approach His head, | “ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” ‘“ They that sat 
that is reserved for the loving Mary of|at meat with Him”—not Simon now we may 
Bethany, when she does it for His burial—| believe, for he has had his spirit stirred with- 
showed in an equally impresssive way her in him by his parable,—“ say, Who is this that 
humble, penitentlove,for she expends precious forgiveth sins?” Ifalso Simon has understood 
ointment. No doubt the Pharisee thought the parable, if it has entered into his soul, we 
she wasted it on the feet of Jesus; but the may be sure that his doctrine of forgiveness 
very best she has is, it thus appears, only of sins is far too precious to him to be re- 
Just good enough for Him. ceived otherwise than with joy ; for as he is 
The contrast having been thus step by step | one of the two debtors, if he also loves, so his 
brought out, and Simon thus having been sin is forgiven also ; and if the consciousness of 
shown how feeble and deficient is his love, the each sin committed is followed by the con- 
Lord proceeds to the conclusion: ‘* Where-| sciousness of each sin forgiven, his love will 
fore I say unto thee, her sins, which are many, | rise to a fervour as great as that of the woman 
are forgiven ; for she loved much.” ‘The Lord | who was a sinner. Perhaps it did, for after 
all the while was quite aware that the woman all this Simon may be the same as he who 
was a sinner; her sins were many, even as| was present at Bethany—a leper both of 
Simon imagined they were; but the Lord, body and soul, whom the Lord had healed. 
knew what Simon indeed could not possibly. ‘The last word indeed to the woman is 
know, though he ought in charity to have| exactly in the same form as to those whom 
desired, and observing her acts, judged that| the Lord healed of bodily sicknesses,—* Thy 
it was even so, viz., that she loved much.| faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.” If we, 
And when this was apparent, how hard and | as the original allows us to do, render these 
cruel to keep her away! How evident then! words izto peace, we shall perhaps understand 
is it that he did not understand who and| them better. She was not only to depart in 
what manner of woman this was ! for she was! peace but into future peace of soul. And 
a sinner, and a penitent; and the depth of her into this peace He bids her depart; for 
penitence had now gone even below the) she must go away from his presence and be- 
depth of her sins. But, adds the Lord—and take herself to her ordinary life, that she may 
observe this is not the exact opposite or|by her new walk testify her living faith in 
counterpart of the former,—“ to whom little is| Him. Thus we have four stages or degrees 
forgiven, the same loveth little :” not towhom|in her restoration, which are of symbolical 
little needs to be forgiven, for anything that| import to all sinners seeking pardon. First, 
appears, Simon’s sins might have been more | the Lord silently received her approach ; next 
adequately represented than the woman's by| He turned upon her the light of his counte- 
the larger debt; but this little love which| nance; next He addressed specially to her the 
Simon had been shown to display was a sign,| word of assurance ; and last of all He sent 


not that he needed little forgiveness, but that | her again inio the world in the peace of faith. 
T. PELHAM DALE. 
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THE PRAISE IN ST. PAUL'S. 











THE PRAISE IN ST. PAUL'S. | 


Drape the arch, with fold and fold 


Wreathed and curtained, dropt and rolled— 


Ducal amber, queenly gold ! 
Thistle, rose, and shamrock twine 
Through the imperial purple’s shine. 
Fill the lamps with many a fire ! 
Dome and column, steep and spire 
Burn, when dies the sunny light 
Praise to pour along the night. 
For the noonday sun shall see 
Britain’s grandest pageantry— 
Blazoned symbol, banner proud,’ 
Trampling steed and trumpet loud, 
Gleaming robe and tossing plume, 
Waving, not before the tomb ! 


What great tide is this that pours 
Like the ocean round her shores ? 
Wherefore through the narrow Gate 
Presseth Britain’s pride and state ? 
Cheer the millions, near and far? 
Some one goes by Temple Bar ! 


Soul that fliest! save o’erhead, 

Is no path for thee to tread ! 

Other way no foot may go. 

For the welded millions flow 

(As of old the deep sea-walls) 

*Twixt the Bar and great St. Paul’s. 
Soul that fl'est ! pass o’erhead. 

Lo! she comes wita gladsome tread ! 
God hath crowned her queenly brow 
With His smile of sunshine now. 


Paceth slow the woman’s form 
That hath bowed to sorrow’s storm. 
Beateth true the mother’s heart 
To the quick and passionate start, 
Jubilant, of cheer and chime— 
Sudden burst, continuous swell 
Of a poem too sublime 
For the measured voice to tell. 


Fluttering birds that seek your home 
’Neath that sombre, shielding dome ;— 
Nestling where its royal frown 

Looms above the puny scoffer, 
From its calm height gazing down 

On what sneer sin dares to offer ;— 








Birds, that bathe the bounding wing 
In the glorious light of spring— 
Bearing round the sacred place, | 
Flitting cloistral bowers of grace— 
Pour your faint and twittering notes ! 
While, within, the hundred throats 
Of the organ’s mighty voices 





Swell the anthem, pour the chant, 
Praiseful, tender, jubilant, 
And the world’s great heart rejoices. 


Tell, ye saw your monarch come, 
All her need of Christ confessing, 
Blessing Him who spared her blessing, 
Paying homage high and meet— lt 
England’s crown at jesus’ feet ! 


Tell, ye saw the Princess kneel— ; @ i 
Saw sweet eyes no longer dim— i} # || 
Blue, love-lighted, fixed on him ion ol 
Who to her deep heart alone 7 os 
Is life’s sunshine, crown, and throne. | # i 
Speak not of the world’s appeal— | 
Though no cry was e’er so grand | #4 
For the heir of any land! i; Bol 
Shrine, in pleadings for his life, 

That dear mother, that young wife 


aoa 


} 
' 
Pause, for Albert Edward kneels. | 
Ah, this burning moment seals || 
That which nought shall alter now ! 
Not the promise for his brow 

Of ancestral crowns alone ! 

More than Britain’s world-wide throne ! 


From the sword-touch, from the dust, | 
Rise, O knight! receive thy trust! Bl 
From the flame that surged and rolled, 
Cleanséd come, immortal gold ! 

From the lists of death’s dread strife || : 
Rise, O Prince, to grander life. 


Rise ! for ONE hath died for thee, 
Borne the doom thou didst not see, 
Fought the fight to win thy soul, 
Shed His blood to make thee whole. 
Pay thy homage, lift thy hand, | ! 
Sway for Him thy mother’s land. 
Thou shalt win what few have won— 
England’s Prince! be Jesus’ son ! 


Derry, Feb. 28, 1872. 





ALESSIE BOND, 
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SOME PASSAGES IN AN AUTHORESS'S LIFE: 


CHAPTER VII.—THE DREADED VISITANT. no visitors (we never had many), we took no 
** Danger, whose limbs of giant mould |walks beyond the garden and orchard, we 
What mortal eye can fixed behold?” | kept rousing fires, (for the house. was very 

: Paints. | cold and draughty) ; and when rain, hail, fog, 
WHEN the cholera was first expected in | sleet, and snow kept us indoors, we, worked 
England, which was in the year 1831, many|and read, wrote and painted, skimmed_ the 
people did not believe it would ever come ; | cream and made the butter; andat dusk sat 
others were as much frightened as if it were | round the fire, told. stories, and..covered 
the plague. The newspapers overflowed with | combs with tissue paper, on which we played 
alarming reports of its approach almost inch | tunes in parts, making wild, pretty music. .We 
by inch: exaggerations, contradictions, and|always preferréd doing this. almost. in: the 
terrified inquiries what we were to do appeared | dark, because. it. looked so absurd that it 
side by side with totally opposite remedies | made us laugh and spoilt the music. 
asserted to be infallible. Even the wise and| On Christmas Eve my father and, mother 
learned were divided in their opinions as to | came down to spend the next day with us—she 
how-it would come, when it would come, and |in a warm cloak, lined with fur, which he had 
what people ought to do when it did come. | given her. We gave them a twilight serenade 

My mother wrote to a very old physician,|on our combs, which amused them much ; 
Sir Gilbert Blane, who was president of the} playing “ Piano, pianissimo,” and “ Adeste 
Board of Health, to ask him what she should | fideles,” with plenty of diminuendo and cre- 
do. He strongly advised to keep a strict|scendo, Afterwards the beil-ringers from the 
quarantine in her country house, not allowing | next town came and played carillons in the 
her family to go beyond the garden gate, even | hall (regardless of quarantine), and some 
on Sundays, or to admit any one within it. _ | village children sang carols in the open air. 

I do not presume to say whether these pre-| We weathered the winter, and the cholera 
cautions were needful or not; the cautious} never attacked us; though the doctor nearest 
old physician thought they were; and as there | to us was.carried off by it on visiting one of 
is not much use in asking advice if you do | the first cases in Southwark, after positively 
not mean to take it, my mother resolved to/and even angrily. declaring it was all non- 
be guided by it in her care for us ; but as my|sense,—there was no such thing as cholera 
father and eldest brother were obliged to/at all. 
pursue their business daily in the City, she} It was just before its first outbreak that 
determined to share their danger, should|my mother and I were returning one fine 
there be any; leaving us five sisters and our| autumn evening, rather later than usual, from 
youngest brother to take care of one another} a town about four miles off, that, in passing a 
in the priory during the winter, enjoining us|cottage, we heard dismal cries and groans 
constantly to use the prayers specially pro-| within it. My mother, leaving me in the 
vided for the exigency. | chaise, went into the house, and found a girl 

It was the only winter we ever spent there, | in an agony of pain, while her family, though 
and by no means an unpleasant one, There | much frightened, dared not go for the parish 
was no illness in the family, in town or| doctor, because they had had Some difference 
country, and we had a grand stock of reme-| with him. My mother comforted them by 
dies prescribed by the Board of Health, which lengaging to fetch him herself; and driving 
we meant to try if we wanted them, though /hastily. home, she desired Thomas to ac- 
it was as well we did not, as they were after-| company us with his thick stick, for the road 
wards announced to be useless. | was not accounted quite safe since the post- 

Meanwhile we led the lives of nuns—or/ man had been shot at from behind a hedge. 
what we fancied such, though very wide of; Arrived at the surgery, after an uphill drive 
the mark. Nuns, indeed! when we followed | of about a mile, we found the doctor was out, 
our own devices from morning to night—and ; but he was summoned. He came in no good 
all night too, instead of having to wake up| humour, for he had been dining with the 
and turn out into the cold! | vicar, and when he heard who was ill, he 

A great deep-toned bell hung at the gate,| positively refused to go to her. However, he 
now always kept locked, where everything let his assistant return with us, taking with 
that was brought to the house was taken in. him a bottle of something aromatic and com- 
I don’t remember any fumigations, We saw|forting; and the young man cheerfully ran 
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by our side down the hill, now and then 
stopping to collect some of the glowworms 
sparkling on the mossy banks, and carrying 
them in his hand till they crawled up his sleeve. 

It was storied ground, by the way, that we 
traversed—ground familiar to John Evelyn, 
of Wotton, and afterwards to Fanny Burney, 
General D’Arblay, Madame de Stael, William 
Locke, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and many 
another whose name would light up my page. 
The girl got well—“ it was the man that died.” 

The family at the great house were very 
kind and pleasant friends to us. They were 
Christians of the William Wilberforce and 
Hannah More school, which we had not 
previously been acquainted with, and many 
of the county gentry thought them too strict. 


to this day, the many-gabled roofs were any- 
thing but watertight. In vain were leaks 
stopped from time to time; we were some- 
times obliged to drag our beds from place to 
place in the night, unless we would sleep in 
a puddle ; and when a master builder was 
asked to name a sum for which he would 
undertake to keep the water out for another 
winter, he, after some hesitation, declined, 
saying the only effectual way would be to 
new roof the house altogether. Of course 
a yearly tenant would not undertake this ; 
neither would the landlord. 

For this and sundry other reasons the 
dear old priory was to be given up. Still, 
my mother thought it unwise to return at 
that time to London; and after much debate 





But they were accustomed to that, and knew 
how to meet it with sweetness. The young 
ladies—some years our seniors —were lovely 
in person as in character. They were always 
engaged in some good office to rich or poor. 
When they found that one of my youngest 
sisters was restricted to a reclining-board, and 


it was decided that we should spend the 
ensuing summer and autumn in South Wales, 
if convenient and not too expensive quarters 
could be found for the family. The cholera 
had become torpid though not extinct, and 
people had become familiarized with the 
danger, and hardly thought more of it than 








therefore could not benefit by the open air 
like the rest of the family, they had a board 
fitted into their open carriage, that she might 
recline upon it and share their drives. This 
was felt very gratefully by us all, and my little 
sister not only enjoyed the beautiful country 
she now saw more of than any of us, but 
the conversation of her kind friends—much 
more, we afterwards believed, than we had 
any idea of at the time. Mamma was very 
jealous of any interference with her children’s 
religious training ; had she thought any one 


they do now. 

Unused to travelling, we had lively in- 
terest in the unseen and unexplored; and 
as those were not railroad days, though the 
first railway trip had recently been made, 
which cost Mr. Huskisson his life, it was 
agreed that my mother and second sister 
should start off together in the usual stage 
coach method, to look about for the rest. 

I remember my mother taking the atlas 
on her knee, we all clustering round her, to 
look out where to go; and her eye being 








tampered with them, she would have with-| caught by the name of Crickhowel in Breck- 


drawn them from any advantages they might | 
consequently have derived in secular things ; | 


nockshire, she put her finger on it and said,— 
“That's a nice place. The M s stayed 





justly thinking that no treats or privileges|there years ago, and were quite in raptures 
could atone for perverting the mind. But| with the hospitality of their friends and the 


she had such faith in the uprightness and/| beauty of the scenery. 


It was wonderfully 


high-mindedness of these young ladies that}cheap too; but it may not be so now. I 


she conceded a certain freedom to them in 
their influence over her little girl, assured 
that the whole aim of their lives was to act 
out the simple and divine precepts of our 
blessed Saviour. 


will write and ask the postmaster.” 
So the letter was written ; and the post- 


master replied that there were plenty of | 


lodgings to be had, and forwarded a tempt- 
ing tariff of market prices; so on the 


Therefore Ellen continued to reap advan-| strength of this, preparations were made for 
tage from these sweet sisters, whose goodness|the journey, and we all awaited with eager- 


made amends to her for some of her many|ness the travellers’ first letters. 


Wales was 


privations, and whose words sank into her|much less accessible then than it is now, 
heart and took root as good seed always does| and far more quaint and characteristic in its 


—silently. 
she would be spared to us. 


We little knew how short a time|customs; therefore a few passages may in- 


terest others as they still do me, giving as 


Meanwhile the old priory was getting/they do pretty scenes of secluded homes, 
dismally out of repair. Having held together|and a glimpse at least of one who soon 
so long, one might have expected it to do so | became— 





a little longer; but though its walls remain 





‘* To all the country dear.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.—WELSH KINDNESS. ' round petticoat of the sort of blue stuff used 
‘* There will we sit upon the rocks, by servants for their scouring aprons, the 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, ‘reins in one hand, a bundle in the other, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls and her full-blown healthy face made her a 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” J/arfow. | complete specimen of the hardy Welsh- 


On the second day our travellers reached! woman. 
Crickhowel, early enough to make some! “ As we returned we admired and grieved 
inquiries at once, and the next day my|by turns, and reached the town and nearly 
mother wrote thus :— the house without having anything in view, 
** Having tired ourselves by a walk through | when against the market-house I espied the 
the sweetest lanes I ever saw, to a house | following printed notice:—‘To let, and enter 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. L——, we are!on immediately. An excellent dwelling- 
now reposing, and I am going to commit to! house, orchard, and garden, in the beautiful 
paper a few notices of Crickhowel. Before| Vale of Cwmdu,’” &c. 
ten we posted our letter, and then proceeded! As this proved a flash in the pan, there 
uphill, uphill, uphill, and at last a little}is no need to pursue its history, though it 
downhill, to a sweet retired churchyard, at! led to false hopes and a good deal of trouble. 
one side of which stood a house about as/ The rent proved to be eleven pounds. Mean- 
good as ours, and with as pretty a garden as/ while they were becoming more and more in 
possible. The family are going away in|love with the scenery. A most beautiful 
July, but the Rev. Mr. L—— will then! walk round the town and over the roof of a 
most likely take it himself; and indeed I! poor woman’s house brought them to the 
think there can be no doubt he will, as the | castle, which my sister tried to sketch, though 
cottage he has lived in for the last fourteen! my mother remarked, rather prosaically, that 
years has only two stone-floored rooms, one its thick walls and narrow windows did 
for parlour, kitchen, and /a//, for the entrance |not give a pleasing idea of the domestic 
door opens into it; and a bedroom above: lives of our ancestors. LL—— fancied she 
a cuttager next door cooks and cleans for) traced some resemblance to English in the 
him. Welsh spoken round her, “as, for instance, 
“ After we had left the house and were | yeagh for yes, and sgual/a craghter for squally 
looking about us, two ladies came through creature,” &c. Returning to their lodging, 
the churchyard, and most politely, nay,| they saw a Welsh funeral (a poor man’s). 
kindly, pressed us to go over the house, or) The hearse was preceded by six men on 
at any rate go in to rest and take a sand- | horseback, and followed by about twenty in 
wich. Of course we declined their kind every diversity of dress, both as to shape and 
offers, but we obtained some useful infor-| colour,—the two sons on one horse. 
mation during our ten minutes’ gossip. ‘They} On the fifth day my mother wrote, “We 
have been there twelve months, and are, I\are now as nearly as possible without the 
think, part of the Rev. Rowland Hill’s family. | prospect of obtaining a place of residence in 
We have now not only given up all idea of | this neighbourhood. Yesterday afternoon I 
that place, but also of Abergavenny, which | heard of a place eight miles from hence, on 
is dearer than Richmond. ‘This place,|the Brecon road, which seemed to promise 
though abounding in beautiful streams of| very fairly; and this morning we were driven 
water, has no wells, nor any pipes; and it | over there through the sweetest scenery you 
takes a boy nearly all day to fetch it for a|can imagine, to just such a place as would 
family. /suit us in most respects ; but it seems that 
“J wished for you all over and over|the people hold it on a bad title. . . . 
again during our “walk—for A and | While at the place we strolled up a lane and 
F— on account of the views, for F istopped to look at a remarkably neat, pretty 
on account of the mountain streams, clear|garden. Soon after leaving the gate, a stout 
as crystal, and so rapid ! We stopped three | Welsh servant girl ran after us to ask us to 
or four times, and bathed our hands and | walk in. We told her we had only been 
sipped a little. At one place there was a admiring the place, and did not know the 
sort of slate sink, made for the convenience |family, but she ran off and sent out her 
of wayfarers. At one time we met a road-| mistress before we had time to stop her, as 
full of loaded packhorses; at another, a her knowledge of English was not equal to 
stout Welsh peasant galloping over stones | so long a speech. The mistress, who was the 
large enough to frighten a London horse ; clergyman’s wife, soon saw how affairs stood, 
her black hat tight on her head, her coarse | but politely asked us to rest, and when we 
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said we were merely pausing to admire the 
prettiest garden we had seen in Wales, she 
sent for her bonnet and gloves and invited 
us to look at her husband’s tulip beds ; and 
beautiful indeed they were. A young lady 
about Anne’s age joined us in the garden, 
and from both we experienced fresh proofs 
of Welsh kindness. ‘Their names are Row- 
land; and Mr. Rowland has gained several 
prizes from the horticultural societies, besides 
being much distinguished at college ; which 
of course “Aey did not tell us. They were 
so properly dressed, and everything looked | 
so nice and comfortable, that there seemed 
nothing left them to wish but health and 
nice neighbours. They gave L—— a beauti-| 
ful nosegay. We are both delighted with| 
the universal spirit of kindness and courtesy 
that we meet with in rich and poor. The 
English, which they all speak and understand, 
has less vulgarism in it than that which we| 
hear around us at home. 

“‘We have seen the Black Mountains, the! 
Brecon Beacons (the highest mountains in| 
South Wales), and the Sugar-loaf, which is| 
the next highest, and gradu: ally ascends four | 
miles. The upper part you must ascend cat| 
fashion, on all-fours. The Holy Mount looks | 
higher than the Sugar-loaf, but all say that it | 
is not. | 

“We find all that we heard about prices | 
correct. Yesterday I bought a beautiful | 
quarter of lamb for three shillings, and gave| 
too much for it by fivepence halfpenny. The| 
finest kidney potatoes I ever saw are from one | 
to two shillings a sack. Best flour, tenpence | 
halfpenny the bushel, weighing fifty-six 
pounds. Thereare regular baking-houses, as 
at Hull. Coals ten and sixpence a ton. 

“ Another disappointment. After 
various inquiries, we returned by the coach to| 
a place called the Little Panthrew Coch, | 








| undertook, marked his spring of life. 


fortune, who lives at Abergavenny, and we 
cannot be sure of hearing from him before 


next Tuesday. 
“ Monday.—Yesterday we went twice to 


church here, and were very much pleased 


with the service, which was conducted by the 
rector and his son, both nice-looking, es- 
pecially the old gentleman. He undertook 
the whole duty in the afternoon, and all but 
the sermon in the morning.” 

My mother here speaks of the Rev. Charles 

Vaughan, rector of Llangattock, and of his 
son “Henry, then curate of Crickhowel, of 
whom we afterwards learnt that few more 
deservedly possessed the love and admiration 
of his friends. I know no one to whom the 


lines descriptive of Sir Philip Sidney could 
be more literally applied without the least 
exaggeration :— 


‘*A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books ; 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye.” 


One who knew him well, afterwards 
| described him thus :— 

“ An elegance of thought and manner, and 
an ambition of excelling in everything he 
Ad- 
mired, and full of youthful energy, he just 
sipped the cup of worldly enjoyment, but it 
soon became distasteful to him; his soul 
could not rest in pursuits so unsatisfactory. 


| During his illness at Coley, to which place 


| he travelled with a young man in consumption, 


ihe felt much impressed with his state, and 
| feeling himself very ill, said with tears in his 
eyes ‘that he had wished to live for the 
happiness of one dear object, but if it was 
the will of God, he hoped to resign her and 
all to His will. A wonderful and sudden 
change took place; his health rapidly re- 
turned, and with it deeper and deeper views 








Sweet a place as I ever saw; but the 
occupants had just decided on remaining in 
it. Again we experienced Welsh hospitality. | |of religion. He had just tasted enough of 
The owner not only accompanied us part of| the world to point out its delusions, and 
the way back, but absolutely wished us to go| probe the heart of others with exquisite 
over and spend a long afternoon there. The | tenderness and force.” 
house belongs to an old gentleman named | How often it is just the other way! ‘Vows 
Brown, and “he has two daughters, ‘one of| made in pain are violent and void,’ and 
whom we heard playing delightfully on the | chastenings fail of their sweet lesson when 
harp. He called the other down to us by|the heart springs eagerly back directly the 
saying, ‘Anna, my child!’ As Sir Thomas| pressure is removed. By nobler minds the 
Lawrence would have said, ‘Not, me child, but | teaching is not forgotten. 
my full.’ My mother knew not that she had chanced 
“ After he left us, we found the very place} on “an ange) unawares,” and her estimate of 
to suit us, which is “ to let,” but we know not|him was different from what it afterwards 
for how much ; a complete cottage, in com-| became, when she said the delivery of both 
plete repair, belonging to a local preacher of | was good, but the son’s sermon was too 
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flowery for her taste ; nevertheless such a china, The tea was served in the dining-room, 
| sermon as. to, give proof of original thought, because it is one of Mr. Henry Vaughan’s 
1} 
| 
1] 


and that age only was wanting to mature his| specialities to like to sit at a table and spread 

o || \| style. They sat in a pew immediately before| his own bread and butter. . We met a brother 

hd || the rector’s, and the young curate and his wife, | and sister of his, and a pupil, a Mr. Monck. 
he whom they mistook for his sister, sang very | After tea we adjourned for a short time to the 
hS- well, as did the congregation, My mother | garden, and then returned to the drawing- 
k would gladly have gone a third time to church| room. Not once did the conversation flag ; 


ut i in the evening at Llangattock, but was too | without the least effort, like Mr. S——, Mr. 
tired. ; | Vaughan continually refers to the Almighty 
Che following quaint note was sent by the} Disposer of events, though in a very different 











Les 

ls father of the local preacher : — | style, owing perhaps to the difference of age 
of “MapaM,—You have thisanswer written by | and of education. We had some very pretty 
re || |} an old man in the eighty-fifth year of his age. | singing ; and at ten o’clock the servants came 
on || My son is not at home at present, but I| in with their Bibles ; I had had no idea it was 
he || ‘| expect he will be soon. If you could make | so late, but of course did not leave then. The 
uld {| it convenient, he will meet you there to-| moon and the music had completely deceived 

ast || | morrow evening, and you will be very apt to; me. 
|| agree if you like the place. There cannot be| Mrs. Henry Vaughan played the evening 
a better situation, and very fruitful and con- hymn, which all sang, I mean with the excep- 
|| venient, for water may be brought over your | ton of myself, I stood, but could only sing 
‘| house through the middle of your garden.| mentally. Mr. Vaughan then read about 
|| He will let you have it very reasonable. I\eight verses from the Acts, narrating the 
have no more to say till my son and you healing of the cripple at the Beautiful Gate, 
meet. “yan Herpert.” |and then prayed extempore for about five 
ds My mother could not make it convenient| minutes,—not a word in which I could not 

to go inthe evening, but she went the following | join. 
rd || morning. This and similar fruitless visits en.| How great the power of gentleness ! From 
1e || chanted my mother so much, that she could | the stranger within their gates to the unedu- 
d- |] not help wishing what was @ little impossible, | cated poor whom they constantly accosted with 
st i| § that my father could realize about half, or less| outstretched hand, the loving influence of the 
it || than half, of what we lived on already, leave| Vaughans made itself everywhere felt, though 
al || his business to. my brother, and live with us| in those early days, when he was yet under 
y on that in this sweet neighbourhood. |twenty-seven, he was understood and ap- 
preciated much less than when his loss was 


Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vaughan} 
called twice while they were out, and a third] threatened, first by removal, and soon by 


d | time when they were at home, and proved to| death. Even already his parents had fears 
be altogether charming. When they returned) for him, and Mr. Vaughan senior told my 





S 
e || the call, they were invited to tea at seven the | mother, the friend of a week, that he took 
s || same evening; and meanwhile old Mr.| nearly the whole duty because his son was 
1 || Vaughan introduced himself to my mother in| threatened with consumption. What was 
1 |! the street. His two daughters were tall, | said of a kindred character, George Herbert, 
elegant, and very attractive, —one blonde, the | applied to him, “ he had a wit like a penknife 
5 tt other brunette. [in too narrow a sheath, too sharp for his 
f || Mr. Henry Vaughan’s house was but a|body.” He himself said afterwards that he 
a cottage close to the road, but standing side-| was conscious of having overworked himself, 


ways to it, completely secluded from it, and | and believed he had never got rid of the 
the |effects of exposure to the weather and in- 


within a stone’s throw of his father’s ; : 
literal scene of— | cessant talking from cottage to cottage. His 
memorandum-book bore this expression of 


‘‘ Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, | his feeling about it — 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 


Y 2 J “ Let all Thy pleasure, then, be done ; 
Rare flowers in its cottage-like garden,| Perfect the work Thou hast begun ; 
And if by suffering—welcome pain ! 


choice books on its shelves, grand piano and | se Thee inflicted i ia, gait.” 
double-action harp in the little drawing-room, | hy Thee, mnticten. 5 % GFR: 
After a few more fruitless expeditions my 


couch, easy chair, &c., superior to a cottage’s | 
usual belongings. Everything in the best | mother and sister reluctantly left Crickhowel, 


possible taste, without the least attempt at| with no prospect, as it seemed to them, of 
finery ; handsome but old-fashioned plate and lever seeing it or their delightful friends again. 
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280 SOME PASSAGES IN AN AUTHORESS’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER IX.—FRESH FIELDS AND Pastures | from Crickhowel by the river Usk, and con- 
NEW. |nected with it by a bridge. Our first walk 
'was to Llangattock Churchyard, where we 
| first saw a grave decorated with flowers. Mr. 
| Henry Vaughan was very fond of this poetical 
|old custom, and preached a sermon on it. 
BeroreE the details of the Welsh journey had! Now and then a noise as loud as thunder, 
in the least abated in interest to us, Mr.| but more sudden, was made by blasting the 
Vaughan surprised the family by writing to! rocks. 
my mother that Dr. Lucas had ordered his} Thursday was market day—a novel and 
son Henry immediately to the sea-side, and | amusing sight to us. Earthenware, coals, 
that as the grand obstacle to this was the | haberdashery, and cakes were arranged on 
expense, his cottage was quite at her dis-' counters,or spread on the ground in the street. 
posal for enough to defray a month’s lodging | Bright-eyed, rosy-faced Welshwomen trotting 
expenses at Aberystwith. The sum named for! up to the inn, jumped off their horses, took 
this was so moderate, and the whole tenor of) off their riding skirts, and rolled them up with 
the letter was so friendly, that the proposal | the greatest coolness. ‘The hubbub, elbow- 
transported us; even my father, who was to/ing, treading on heels, and confusion of 
be the principal loser by it, thought it deserved tongues in the market-house, beggars de- 
acceptance. Delays were impossible ; to re-| scription. My mother went her rounds buy- 
ciprocate the kindness the answer was sent’ ing butter and eggs, and speaking to several 
immediately, and we could hardly believe whom it seemed droll to us she should know. 
ourselves quite awake before we were on our} “ How d’ye do, ma’am?_ So you're come 
way to Crickhowel and to Oak Cottage. | back to this country,” said a buxom farmer’s 
Everything had been left as if the transfer | wife, who, to judge by her teeth and eyes, 
of the little nest had only been from friend to! must have been a great beauty in her youth 
friend—the piano, the harp, the store of well-|—-one Mrs. Christopher. Then a quiet little 
filled bookshelves in the study, the little) widow lady spoke to us, whom my mother 
chiffonier, full of pretty, daintily bound afterwards told me was Mrs, Davis of the 
little volumes, for ladies’ reading, English,' court-house at Llangattock, the mother of 
French, Italian, in the drawing-room, the! some pretty daughters, two of whom presently 
strawberries ripe and ready to gather in the | curtseyed tous. Little Mr. W——-, the curate, 
garden (which my mother, to return the kind-| was trotting in from Cwmdu. Everything 
ness, preserved and left in jars for their was as full of life and cheerfulness, I think, as 
owners)—all spoke of trust, and of loving it could have been on the Continent, and the 
one’s neighbour like one’s self. Soon Mr.' costumes as various and quaint. 
Vaughan’s sister and his aunt came to| In the evening we walked towards Llan- 
welcome us, and we learnt at once what! genny, a walk rather remarkable for having 
comfort and enjoyment may be shared by a/ seventeen stiles. At last we got tired of them. 
large family in a very little cottage, where all | Friday was very wet, but Mr. Vaughan called 
bore evidence of tastes refined yet simple. {on us, and there were his son’s books to 
The scenery was beyond praise,—what/range over. I made acquaintance, which I 
Mr. G. P. R. James calls “ very, very lovely,” | afterwards improved, with two of them,— 
—and so cheerful! with those gushing streams! Rollin’s ‘Ancient History,” and Keble’s 
and running brooks rippling over stones and “ Christian Year,” then a new book. On 
racing with one another in play, and taking Saturday, lessons as usual. 
little leaps as if in fun. David would have! On Sunday my mother was confined to 
said, “ The valleys laugh and sing.” her bed by indisposition, and I remained at 
The town itself was poor enough, girdled home with her in the morning. Three 
with high hills cultivated to their tops, and Methodist meetings were within a stone’s 
mountains that in the fluctuating sunlight throw of the garden, and we could some- 
showed every variety of colour, but in itself times hear two congregations singing the 
a commonplace street with indifferent shops,,;same hymn within a. bar or two of each 
though with many charming residences emerg- | other, just enough to produce a discord. In 
ing from woodlands around it. A little out the afternoon I heard Mr. Vaughan preach 
of the town was Porth Mawr, the seat of Mr. an excellent sermon, and the congregational 
Seymour, with the remains of an old castle | singing was the most devotional I ever heard. 
gateway for its lodge. Llangattock,of which} A day or two afterwards my sisters and I 
Mr. Vaughan was rector, was only separated | walked to a romantic little cottage on the 





‘* Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ” 
Milton. L’ Allegro. 
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mountain-side, the lady owner of which had 
fallen a victim to strong potations, in con- 
sequence of which there was a sale of her 
effects. The cottage was remote, and only 
accessible by an ill-made and most pre- 
cipitous road. Within the garden gate the 
view of hill and dale in the glow of sunset, 
with the Usk sparkling far beneath us, was 
most lovely. There was a little fountain 
gushing out of the rock into a small tank, 
with a semicircular stone seat beside it, two 
or three ashes growing over it, and fern and 
mountain plants clustering round ; and this 
was the place where a handsome, well- 
educated woman of five-and-thirty had come 
to such a humiliating end! 
tration of Walter Scott’s lines !— 
‘‘ We are not worst at once. The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 
An infant's hand might stem the breach with clay ; 
But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy— 
Ay, and religion too—shall strive in vain 
To check the headlong torrent.”’ 
Old Play. Woodstock. 
One of the specialities of Wales consists 
in the abundance of springs and the absence 
of pumps. Nothing can be prettier than to 
see the clear bright water dashing down 
stony channels, gurgling over fragments of 
rock, or flowing into little tanks where cottage 
girls come at cool of eve, like Rebekah, to 
fill their vase-shaped pitchers. On the other 


hand, the necessity of fetching water from | 


some distance for domestic purposes makes 
it very sparingly used, and is very detrimental 
to cleanliness. A household servant will boil 
her potatoes in the same water from which 
she has just taken green peas, and cottagers 
consider clean hands and faces by no means 
indispensable. Pigs did not deserve the 
name of “the unclean beast ” at Crickhowel, 
for they were taken down to the Usk every 
week, and, thoroughly washed—more tho- 
roughly than the children. 

One day we stretched out to Cwmdu (four 
miles), a place that in spite of its picturesque 


scenery would never have done for us, if 


for no other reason than that there was no 
resident doctor, and that the post only went 
out every other day—for reason good, as 
sometimes there was no letter to send there 
for three weeks. ‘There were no resident 
gentry. Examining the gravestones in the 
churchyard, we were accosted by a respect- 
able-looking quaint old man, who said, “ You 
are looking at the inscriptions, ladies: I will 
show you one that, I will answer for it, you 
would not make out of yourselves.” 

He briskly led the way to the place, and 


What an illus-| 


| traced out the almost illegible lines with his 
| fingers, translating the Latin as he went. 

| J made it all out the other day,” said he, 
“though I can hardly do it now. Here, you 
see, runs, h-i-c j-a-c-e-t-—/ie jacet, here lies— 
C-a-t-a-c-u-s fi-li-u-s T-e-g-e-r-n-a-c-u-s — 
| Catacus, the son of Tegernacus. This old 
| stone had been used, ladies, it is impossible 
|to say how long, as a stepping-stone over a 
little brook in a meadow down yonder, called 
| Tir Giventle, till the owner of the field, quite 
by chance, discovered the inscription, and 
thinking the stone must be a great curiosity, 
| presented it to Mr. Price, our vicar, who 
| had it built into this buttress.” 

Then quickly walking off in another direc- 
|tion, “ Here is another monument,” said he, 
|*so old that scarcely any one can tell what 
to think of it. You perceive the fleur-de-lis.” 
| After showing all the wonders of the place 
| he took leave of us with a much more polished 
air than might have been expected among 
'the mountains, and I began a sketch of the 
view in front of the church. In about a 
quarter of an hour our worthy friend came 
\back. ‘ Well, ladies,’ said he, “ you still 
find something to amuse you,” and began to 
‘talk about the scenery, and at length about 
himself. He had seen a good deal of the 
world, he said, for he had spent his youth at 
| Wandsworth, had been four years in the 
navy, had been in a gentleman's service, and 
lat one time a schoolmaster, and was now 


| master of the Cwmdu workhouse, “ where he 

kept up his knowledge of his wife’s native 
language (she being a Burgundian, from the 
little village of Cerisier) by means of thirty 
lor forty volumes in that tongue. And 
| now,” concluded he, “after all these changes, 
here I am, quietly settled among these moun- 
tains. We write sometimes to my wife’s 
relations in Burgundy, and hear from them in 
return.” 

Here my little journal rather abruptly 
breaks off. What else happened during the 
happy month I now very indistinctly re- 
member ; but I know we constantly attended 
‘with delight and advantage the week-day 
evening services at the church as well as 
those on Sundays, when we had the good 
| fortune to hear sermons far better than those 
to which we had been accustomed. Parti- 
cularly was this the case towards the end of 
our stay, for Mr. Henry Vaughan was recalled 
from Aberystwith before the end of the 
|month by having to appear as witness in a 
trial about a lawsuit, but insisted on our 
remaining in possession of the cottage to the 
lend of the term. 
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AS SILVER TRIED. 
By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER XI.—KATE’S TROUBLES. 


| that threatened him with anything like com- 
| posure. 


He knew that he was enormously 


Kare’s husband was not in when she reached || in debt, and that now it would be impossible 


the house, and consoling herself with 


would have heard it from him, she ran up to 
the nursery, as was her wont, to ascertain 
how her child was. She was standing with 
her walking things still on, holding the boy 
in her arms, he laughing and crowing and 
grasping whole handfuls of her hair, she 
meanwhile laughing and talking to him all 
manner of baby nonsense—when she heard 
her husband’s footsteps as he mounted the 
stairs. 

* Where is Mrs. Ashley?” she heard him 
ask; and there was something in the tone of 
his voice that startled ner. 


the} for him to meet it. 
thought that if anything ‘had happened she| his face in his hands. 


sat down and buried 
Kate stood looking 
at him for a moment, and then a feeling of 
pity for him came up to her heart; and she 
resolved to try and comfort him. They were 
husband and wife, and this trouble must 
affect them equally. 

Kneeling down by her husband she put 
her arms round him. 

‘Don’t trouble so, Fred,” she said. “ It 
will be no fault of ours that we are poor, so 
let us try to meet it bravely. I will help you 
all I can.” She had put her cheek against 
his, and she spoke very gently, and she de- 
served a kinder answer than she received. 


He 


Kate! This is nota 
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Hastily, and with an instinctive feeling of 
coming evil tidings, she put the boy in his 
nurse’s arms, and went out to meet her hus- 


“Don’t be absurd, 
matter to be arranged by a few kisses. It is 
all very well for you to talk of meeting the 
band. One glance at his face told her, but} trouble bravely. ‘It is not on you but on me 
she asked what had happened. | that it will fall. Ifyou want to talk about it, 

Her husband drew her into a room it be sensible, for goodness sake;” and he drew 
shut the door. himself away. 

" Whitby and Dyce stopped payment this} Kate did not say a word, but she rose 
morning ! | from her knees, and went quietly to a chair, 

Oh, Frederick! what shall we do?” said| and sat down, and it was the last time for 
ae as it flashed upon her that poverty had| many years that she attempted to comfort 

allen upon them also. | her husband. 

“Do? LIama ruined man!” | She was pained as she had never been 

“ But, Fred,” said Kate, as an idea struck! before ; for she had always thought that, 
her, “you did not bank altogether at Whitby | should any trouble come upon them, and 
and Dyce’s. Have you not some money in| Frederick should require sympathy, she 
another bank ?” | would not withhold it; and perhaps by this 

“ That’s gone too!” said Frederick. I} means the breach between them might be 
heard a report the other day that it was! filledup. But the trouble had come, and the 
coming to grief, and I drew it all out and| sympathy offered, and it had been refused 
paid it in to Whitby and Dyce. No one had| harshly and unkindly. And the breach be- 
; — that there was anything w rong | tween husband and wife was wider than ever. 
there. It has astonished every one. I saw | And so, suddenly and without warning, 
old Whitby myself last night, and he seemed | | poverty fell upon the Ashleys also, and in its 

‘all right.’” | train came other troubles, more difficult to 
xe How did it happen, then ?” | fight and harder to bear. 

“T did not wait to hear any particulars ; | The failure of the bank swept away the 
but it seems they have been in a bad way | whole of Frederick Ashley's income, and left 
for some time, owing to the carelessness and} him a ruined man, as it did many others 
extravagance of one of the junior partners. | Ash Lodge indeed still remained to him, but 
It has sent down hundreds of persons, and | he was in debt, and that must go to liquidate 
myself among the number. What on earth | it Frederick ‘Ashley, by his careless extra- 
to do I can’t imagine. All the tradespeople | | vagance, had got far deeper into debt than 
know I banked there, and directly they hear| he had any conception of until the news of 
of the failure they will be down on me.’ | his loss brought in demands for payment from 

Accustomed to ease and comfort all his} all sides. Then he began to think himself 
life, Frederick Ashley could not face the ruin! an extremely ill-used man, but with all his 
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'| stay she must leave, and leave she did. 





AS 


faults he was not a dishonourable man, and 
no thought of leaving England, and thus 
defrauding his creditors, ever crossed his 
mind. Ash Lodge was sold hastily, and at a 
loss; the house in London given up, and the 
pretty furniture—for it had been furnished 
with no lack of care, and regardless of ex- 
pense—was sold also. 

When this had all been completed and the 
debts paid off, there still remained a small | 
sum of money, sufficient to enable them to| 
live on for two or three months, during which | 








time Frederick Ashley intended to look for| 
A small lodging was taken in | they would be only too glad to induce him to 


employment. 


a cheap part of London, and in a short time | take. 
For the first | 
Accus-| what astonished to find how short-sighted his 
it} influential friends had become when they 


the Ashleys had moved into it. 
week Kate kept her nurse with her. 
tomed all her life to be waited upon, 


seemed to her an impossibility to do without | 
| hear how all their vacancies had been pro- 


some one, But the nurse had been accus- 
tomed to “ good families 
home, and she did not approve 
from her comfortable West End 
where she had a small servant to wait upon 
her, to the tiny dingy room where baby's 


crib was placed, and where if she wanted| 
anything she had to fetch it herself, because, | 


” was included in the| Poor Kate’s trials increased every day. 


although ‘attendance 
rent of the lodgings, the landlady would not 
wait upon the nurse. Thus, after the Ashleys 


had been in their new home about a week, 
| one day the nurse came to Kate and told her 


the place was too hard for her, and she 
should have to leave. It was a disappoint- 
ment to Kate, for she had thought the woman 
was really attached to her and the child, but 
there was no help for it. If she would not 
This 
nurse had been with Kate since the birth of 
her child, and after her departure she could 
not bear the idea of trusting him with any one 
else ; and after a little hesitation she deter- 
mined to take care of him herself. It was a 
great deal for her to undertake, unaccustomed 
as she was to help herself, but her determina- 
tion was fixed when she heard her husband 


complain of the expense of having to keep a) 
nurse. So in the long, weary days, whilst| really pleased. 
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eyes had such a serene, steady look in them. 
No wonder his mother loved him! 

Time went on, but Frederick heard of 
nothing to suit him, In the first early days 
of their trouble a friend of his had offered to 
procure for him a clerkship with two hundred 
pounds a year. This he had rejected dis- 
dainfully, thus -offending a man who really 
wished to help him. But Frederick Ashley 
looked for something higher than a clerkship. 
In the days of his wealth he had known 
several influential men who had good ap- 
pointments in their gift, which he thought 


But, alas for his hopes! when he set 


to work to carry out his plans, he was some- 


passed him in the street, and surprised to 


” and a comfortable] mised, or else filled up; and very soon he 
of the change | began to fear that he had thrown away his 


best, perhaps his only chance. All this did 
not tend to improve his temper, and he 
seemed fast settling down into a moody, 
dissatisfied man, always complaining, and 
thinking everything very hard upon him. 
She 
never saw Frederick now except when he 
had nothing to do, and whilst he was with 
her she heard nothing from his lips but 
cynical complaints, and sometimes unjust 
reproaches, until she had learnt almost to 
dread seeing him. She never seemed to hear 
a kind or affectionate word from him who 
ought to have been the first to assist her in 
the hard path, and she was very young to 
tread it alone. 

One day, as Frederick Ashley was walking 





} 


Frederick was hunting up appointments, Kate 
sat alone, her baby her only companion, for 
Frederick in his foolish pride had decreed 
that none of his former friends should know 
of his whereabouts, and so no one ever came 
to see them. Every day the child grew 
older and began to notice, the more he twined 
himself round his mother’s heart, until it| 
seemed overflowing with love. And really | 
he was a child to be loved; he was so} 
pretty and white and soft, and his large blue! 





| 


slowly back from some appointment that 
|had promised well, but as usual had ended 
| in nothing, he met his sister. She was driving, 
|but on catching sight of her brother she 
| stopped the carriage and beckoned to him 
| to come to her. 

“Jt is such an age since I have seen you, 
Fred,” she said, bending forward and looking 
“Do get in here and come 
fora drive. I have lots I want to ask you 
about, and you do disappear in such an 
extraordinary manner. I’m very glad to 
though; get in, Fred. That's 


see you 
right. Now tell me what you have been 
doing.” 


« Precious little, I can tell you,” answered 
Frederick. “Ihave been trying for the last 
month to get something to do, but I see no 
chance of succeeding ; and the alternative is 


to starve.” 
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“Nonsense, Fred! you won’t do that. 
How are Kate and the baby ?” 

“ Kate is pretty well, thanks. Nursing the 
boy all day. He isn’t particularly well ; you 
know he is not over-strong.” 

“ And you cannot succeed in getting any- 
thing to do, Fred?” 

“No; and what makes it worse is that I 
am’ getting very hard up. Really, Julia, it is 
a dreadful change. A couple of months ago 
I was comfortably off, and now here I am 
almost without money, and withott a chance 
of getting any more, and without any fault of 


young Morton had been a great friend of his, 
and had been articled to his father; but he 
had left him, and for some time past he had 
heard nothing of him. I asked him why his 
friend had left, and at first he would not tell 
me ; but I pressed him, and at last he told me 
that some money—a hundred and fifty pounds, 
I believe—which had been placed in his 
hands had disappeared in some mysterious 
and unaccountable way, and as he could not 
clear himself he had to go. Is it not shock- 
ing ? 
course it quite accounts for your not being 








mine. I say, Julia, do you think it would be 
of any use my writing to my uncle to ask| 
him to help me? He ought to.” 

Miss Ashley shook her head. 

“Would it be any use for Kate to write? 
He used to be fond of her.” 

“No, I don’t think it would be of any use 
for her to write ; in fact, I am sure it would 
not. You might try, Frederick, and if you 
don’t succeed, I will speak to him and see 
what I can do.” 

“Thanks. You are a good girl, Julia. 
I'll write to him to-night, and see whether it | 
is of any use. When are you going to be 
married ?” 

“Soon, I think. By-the-bye, Fred, that is 
rather an unfortunate thing about Kate’s 
brother. I shouldn’t wonder if it has some- 
thing to do with your difficulty in getting any 
appointment.” 

Now it happened that although Frederick 
Ashley knew that Archibald had got into 
difficulties, and had been obliged to go} 
abroad, he had never heard any particulars | 
of the case, and had no idea how serious it 
really had been; therefore when his sister 
spoke in this way he scarcely understood her. 

“TI don’t see how anything to do with 
Archibald Morton can affect me. Where 
did you hear anything about him ?” 

“From Charlie Elliston. He knew him 
very well, first at school, and when he was! 
articled to his father. And then this affair | 
happened, and he was obliged to leave.” 

“What affair? Can’t you be a little more 
explicit ?” said Mr. Ashley, impatiently. 





able to get anything to do.” 

A silly speech from a silly woman, and if 
Frederick had not been in an irritated state 
he would have thought so; as it was, he was 
foolish enough to believe that such was very 
likely the case. 

“« Kate ought to have told me. I suppose 
that is what she calls having confidence in 
her husband,” he said, angrily. 

“Now, Fred, you must not think of re- 
peating what I have said. Charlie told me 
in confidence, and wished me not to repeat 
it. Iam really sorry for you though.” 

But she was not half so sorry for Frederick 
as he was for himself, first for being connected 
with such thieves and robbers as the Mor- 
tons, and secondly because he had such a 
deceitful, wicked, harm-working wife. Poor 
Kate! sitting so quietly nursing your boy, 
you little know what a number of sins are 
being laid to your charge. 

Julia Ashley’s last words to her brother 
were an injunction not to repeat what she 
had told him, and this was the way he carried 
out the injunction. 

All that afternoon Kate had been alone, 
save the companionship of her child. He 
had not been well all day, and had been 
fractious and disinclined to sleep, and only 
quiet when in his mother’s arms; and Kate, 
with an unselfish devotion which few who 
had known her in her earlier days would 
have dreamt of, had been nursing him almost 
constantly ; and now, as the shades of even- 
ing began to fall on the busy streets, she had 


| the satisfaction of seeing him fall asleep. It 


“Do you really mean to say that Kate| was a sadly changed face that bent over the 


never told you about it?” | boy. 
its girlish joyousness gone. 
Don't you|calm face as of one who had been softened 
Well, I will tell you what I heard} by sorrow; and there was a worn, rather 


“No, I am completely in the dark.” 
“How very strange of her! 
think so? 


A white face, with heavy eyes, and all 
It was not a 


from Charlie, but you must not repeat it, for) irritable expression about the mouth, as if 


he told me in confidence. 


One day I was/she had not yet learnt patience ; but at this 


It really is most unfortunate, for of 





talking to him about you and ‘cate, and he|moment you would scarcely notice this, for 
asked me whether she came from Wiltshire. | there was a half-smile on her lips as she 
I toid him yes, and then it came out that! saw the child gradually falling into a sound 
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AS SILVER 


sleep. She was disturbed by the sound of} 


{ 
her husband’s footstep as he ascended the | 


stairs leading to theirroom. The expression 
on her face changed instantly, the lines round 
her lips deepened, and an impatient look 
came into her eyes. 

“‘Hush!” she said, as her husband opened | 
the door rather noisily. ‘“ Baby is asleep, 
and he has been very unwell all day, so I 
don’t want him waked.” 

“Baby! it is always the baby!” said 
Frederick, crossly. “What is the matter 
with him ?” 

“He has not been well. 
what it is.” 

“Well, he is asleep now. Put him to bed, 
Kate. I want to talk to you, and there is 
no chance of your listening as long as you| 
have that child on your lap. What is the 
matter with him, little white ghost?” and al-| 
though Frederick had been speaking angrily, | 
his voice unconsciously softened as the child 
opened his large blue eyes, and looked at} 
him. ‘You had better put him to bed, 
Kate.” 

“ But I am afraid he will cry, Fred.” 

“No, he won’t. He is nearly asleep now. 
Do as I tell you, Kate.” 

Kate did not say anything more, but took | 
the boy into the tiny room dignified by the | 
name of nursery, and laid him in his crib, and | 
with a kiss left him. 

“ Has anything particular happened ?” she 
asked, with a hope that perhaps Frederick 
had heard of something. | 

“Yes. Something that will interest you | 
especially,” he answered, grimly. “ All that | 
affair of your brother Archibald has come} 
out.” 

“How come out?” asked Kate, a little} 
startled. 

“ About your brother Archibald having} 
made off with that money of Mr. Elliston’s.” | 

“T don’t understand you,” said Kate. “No| 
one who knew Archibald could ever believe} 
that he took that money.” 

“ What became of it, then? Did it take to| 
itself wings and flyaway? If youcan explain 
that, I have nothing more to say.” 

“Tt was a most unhappy chain of circum- 
stances, and I will grant that to people who 
did not know him, things must have looked 
strange, but nothing but Archibald’s own 
confession will ever make me believe that 
he touched that money.” 

“ Unfortunately, the world won’t take your 
view of the case.” 

“‘T don’t care what the world thinks,” said 
Kate, defiantly. 


’ 


I don’t know 
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“Perhaps you will care a little when I tell 
you that it is enough to prevent my getting 
any appointments.” 

“Tt can’t do that,” said Kate. 


i of Ma ; 
| “Well, it is against me, at any rate.” 


“No one knows it, Fred ; and if they did, I 
can’t see how it can affect you.” 

“Tt will, I am convinced of it. If you 
| were so certain of your byother’s honesty, 
| why did you never tell me of this affair?” 
| “TI did not see any use in telling you.” 
| Well, I think you should have told me. 
| I did not think you were deceitful, Kate.” 
| It was about the last thing that Kate could 
| be accused of with any truth; her fault, if any- 
thing, was the contrary. But with the strong 
conviction that she had, that Archibald had 


not committed the theft, it was not surprising 


‘that she should be silent on the subject to 


every one, not excepting her husband. It was 
a mistake, perhaps, but there was no deceit 
intended. Kate longed to know who had 
told her husband, but she knew it would be 
of no use to ask him ; but his next words gave 


| her the clue. 


“T saw Julia this afternoon, and I asked 
her whether it was any use my asking that 
old man to help us. She said she thought I 
might write; it would do no harm at any 
rate; so I shall send him a letter to-night. I 
wish you would give me some writing things, 
Kate.” 

Kate did so, and he sat down to write the 
letter. After some discussion, and a good 


| deal of alteration, it was finished ; and as he 


left the room with it—for he intended to take 
it himself—he turned to his wife and said,— 

“TI suppose this letter contains our fate. 
If he refuses or sends the letter back, I don’t 
know what will become of us. There will 
be more trouble then.” 

These were words destined to come truer 
than either Frederick or his wife expected. 
‘lhe next morning they waited with impatience 
for the answer to the letter. At about eleven 
o’clock there came a knock at the door, and 
a few minutes after the landlady brought in 
a note. It was addressed to Frederick, and 
he opened it. It contained nothing but his 
own letter of the night before, returned to him 
without any remark. Kate was standing by, 
an anxious expression on her face. 

‘What does he say ?” she asked. 

Frederick showed her the letter. 

“There is an end of that,” he said. “‘How 
dare he treat me so? Fool that Iwas! I 


ought never to have written to him and given 
him the chance of insulting me. 
have known better. 


I ought to 
Why did you not reming 
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me of what I might have expected?” he 
added, turning angrily to his wife. 

But she did not answer him. Her thoughts 
were full of the increased difficulty of their 
position, and she scarcely heard him. 

‘“‘Tt is cruel of him,” she said after a time, 
during which Frederick was pacing up and 
down the small room. 

“Cruel! I don’t believe a harder man 


than my uncle exists anywhere. I wish 
he——* 
“Hush, Fred!” said his wife. “It is no 


use speaking in that way. If he won't help 
us, we must help ourselves. I could give 
singing and music lessons, I think.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! I don’t intend to 
allow my wife to do anything of the kind. I 
hope it has not quite come to that yet.” 

It was very weak and very foolish, and 
Kate could not help thinking that what 
Minna did so willingly could not harm her 
much. However, if her husband objected she 
could say nothing, and there the matter rested. 

The next time that Frederick met his 
sister he told her of the failure of his attempt, 
and his intention to make no more efforts 
in that direction personally. If Julia liked to 
try her influence he had no objection, but he 
did not think it would be of much use. How- 
ever, Julia Ashley thought she might do some 
good ; so she promised to watch, and, when 
a good opportunity occurred, to say something 
for him. 

“Tt is a shame,” said Frederick ; “he is 
bound by the relationship between us to| 
do something for me.” 

“So he is,” acquiesced Julia. “It is a 
shame ; but you know how queer and preju- 
diced he is. However, if I get the chance, 
you may depend upon my speaking to him.” 
And then she said good-bye, and drove off, 
leaving Fred to muse upon the curious fate 


certain extent, and she said nothing, but she 
felt none the less acutely. 
At last Julia Ashley found the opportunity 


for several days, and she had seen but little 
of him, as he kept his room a great deal. 
One day, however, he was better, and came 
down to dinner. He was pleased at finding 
himself down-stairs again, and was so agree- 
able and good-tempered that Julia thought 
she might try. She was forestalled, however, 
for suddenly and without warning he turned 
to her,— 

“Have you seen anything of Frederick 
Ashley lately ?” 

“Yes, I saw him two or three days ago.” 

“Then he is still in London?” 


his nephew was still‘ in London, insomuch 
as he had received a letter from him not 
many days since, but he wished to discover 
what Julia knew about him. 

“ He has never left London,” she answered. 

“What is he about? Is he doing any- 
thing ?” 

“No. 
suit him.” 

“Doesn’t want to, I expect,” said Mr. 
Ashley. And here he was a little unjust, for 
Frederick, after his first folly, had really tried 
to find something. 

“ What has become of his wife ?” continued 
the old man. 

“ She is with him, of course.” 


He cannot find anything that will 


yet?” 
“ How can you talk in that way, uncle?” 


“ T wonder if any one was ever so prejudiced 
as you are against poor Fred.” 

* Tell me how I am prejudiced,” said Mr. 
Ashley. 





that gave her every ease and luxury, whilst it 
left him poverty-stricken and almost a beggar, | 
—at least as far as appealing for aid from his | 
uncle constituted beggary. 

It was some days before Julia found the 
opportunity she wished for, and in those days 
things by no means improved in the Ashleys’ 
quiet home. ‘The refusal from his uncle had 
not improved Frederick Ashley’s temper, and 
ever since he had heard of Archibald Morton’s 
faux pas he seemed to consider his wife in 
some way the cause of his misfortunes. 
Sometimes it seemed to Kate that she could 
no longer bear his unjust accusations, but 
that the bitterness pent up within her must 


“You don’t judge him fairly at all. You 
never say a good word for him, and I believe 
you think him capable of anything. I should 
like to know the reason why you dislike him 
so much.” 

“T will tell you frankly, although he is your 
brother, why I dislike him. I have watched 
him ever since he was a boy, and I have 
always found him selfish, obstinate, and arro- 
gant ; constantly asking for advice, but never 
taking it, and always thinking his own opinion 
worth that of a dozen men put together. He 


his that I don’t like.” 
“T think you are hard on him, I do in- 





break out. A year ago she would have 
spoken, but she had learnt self-control to a 





deed,” said Julia. 








she wanted. Mr. Ashley had not been well | 


**Oh, he has not worried her into her grave 


said Julia, her black eyes gleaming angrily. | 


is a handsome fellow enough, but there is an | 
expression’ sometimes in those deep eyes of.| 








Now Mr. Ashley knew perfectly well that | 
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“Have you ever thwarted him?” asked | judice led him to do a thing which completely 
Mr. Ashley, “or ever made him violently | frustrated his intention, and brought a great 
angry ?” deal of unhappiness on the one he had 

“* No,” said Julia. But even as she spoke | intended to benefit. He was accurate, as a 
she remembered how that long ago, in their | rule, in his perception of people’s character ; 
childish quarrels, Frederick had been wont | and although it was a harsh, yet it was to a 
to be extremely violent and obstinate. great extent a true estimate he had formed of 

“T have,” continued Mr. Ashley; “and | his nephew’s disposition. 
that is why I pity his wife. He may change | 
as he grows an older and a wiser man, but 
until then ” and Mr. Ashley stopped, as 
if he scarcely knew how to express his opinion, | sation narrated in the last chapter had taken 
and finally left his sentence unended. | place, without anything particular occurring 

“Well, I am sure he is doing his best now. | to disturb the monotony of the Ashleys’ lives. 
He is trying as hard as any man can to get| Every day came round bringing with it some 





CHAPTER XII.—THE UNRULY MEMBER, 
Apout a week had elapsed since the conver- 








something to do.” 

‘Why did he refuse the first appointment 
that was offered to him?” 

“ Who told you of that?” asked Julia, sur- 
prised. 

“ Never mind. I heard of it ; so you need 
not wonder at my doubting that he had done 
his best.” 


| hope, and each evening closed leaving be- 
|hind it nothing but disappointment and in- 

creased bitterness of soul. If the Ashleys 
| had possessed more faith they would have 
| borne their troubles without fear; but Kate, 
| although she still retained the religious im- 
| pressions of her home training, had not suffi- 
| cient faith to keep her from fearing for the 


‘* Well, he had reasons for doing that.” | future; whilst her husband disbelieved entirely 

“ He did not like the idea of going into a) that it was God’s hand that was leading them 
merchant's office. Pride and high-flown fan-| along the hard path of trouble, but set it 
cies don’t do when a man has a wife and/ down to what he was pleased to call his “ill 
child to keep, and no money in his pocket.” | luck.” 

‘‘ That was a mistake, and he sees it now, One evening Kate was as usual sitting 
and is sorry for it. Really, uncle, I think| alone. It had been a troubling day to her, 
they must be getting very much pressed for| and there was an anxious look on her face 
money; and after all, this trouble was no| that told of some care. There was great 
fault of theirs. They could not help the| dejection in her attitude, as she sat with her 
failure of that bank.” | figure bending listlessly and her hands clasped 

‘‘No, Frederick Ashley could not help| before her. It was such a young face to have 
that ; but if he had not been in debt when} so much care and pain in it, and was not 
that happened, he would have realized enough | calm, but full of restless impatience, born 
from the sale of that estate to have enabled| of the constant state of nervous anxiety she 
him to live quietly, even if he had found no| was kept in. It was hard for her, young as 
employment. But no, he must get into debt, | she was, to have to bear so much alone. 
as I always predicted he wouldif he came up| The baby had been ailing all day with 
here, and then he had to raise money on that| sorme childish complaint—not seriously, but 
estate, so that when he wanted to sell it he| just enough to make Kate intensely anxious 
could not get the proper price for it, and the | and watchful, and to wish that she could see 
greater part of what he did get was used to} a doctor about him. At last, towards evening, 








clear him. A great deal of his trouble is his 
own fault, Julia. And, to crown his folly, he 
has a pretty good appointment offered to him, 
and he refuses it because it is in trade.” 

‘And you will not do anything to help 
him, uncle ?” 


“T don't say I will nct, and I don’t say I| 


will, although I did send Frederick Ashley’s 
letter back to him unopened ; but if I do help 
them it shall be in my own way.” 

And with this Julia was obliged to be 
satisfied. 

He was a strange old man, and bitterly 
prejudiced against his nephew, and this pre- 


| he had falien into a quiet sleep, and Kate 
|had come into the outer room to rest and 
| think. 
| “If baby gets really very ill, what shall I 
|do? I cannot bear the anxiety alone. I 
|must know something about him. I wish 
Frederick would let me see the doctor. I 
wonder whether it is any use asking him to? 
Oh! I wish he would.” 

Terribly in those last few months had Kate 
felt the want of some one, to advise and 
direct her, and often had she longed for one 
half-hour’s.conversation with her sister Minna, 
to hear her loving and. sensible advice.» As 
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she sat thinking, she heard her husband come 
in. Kate rose and went to the door to meet 
him, glad to have any one to cheer her soli- 
tude. 

“ Any news, Fred?” she said as he entered 
the room. 

This question had become customary now, 
although the answer to it was almost in- 
variably the same, 

“‘ No, there is no news,” heanswered. “I 
wonder, Kate, you are not tired of asking 
that question. It is only the same story over 
and over again. I heard of something this 
afternoon that I thought was worth asking 
about ; but as usual it was promised, or filled 
up, I forget which. What a world it is! if 
there is money it is all right, if not you can 
go to the wall,” 

It was not a good prospect for Kate’s re- 
quest, and she hesitated to ask it. 

“*T suppose money is running very short,” 
she said. 


“ Of course it is. You might have known | 
| that without asking such a question.” 
“What shall we do, Fred, if you do not | Kate ?” 


get something soon?” 


“Starve, I suppose. About the best thing | 
| speaking that irritated Frederick. 


we can do, I think,” he answered, bitterly. 
“ Oh, Fred!” said Kate, pained even more 


by his tone than his words; and then there | to you. I want to know what he says in his 


followed a silence. 

“What are you looking so pale about ?”| 
asked Frederick at length, not unkindly. 

“Do I look pale?” answered Kate, with a| 
faint smile, as she thought how much she had | 
to make her look pale. “Ihave been rather | 
anxious about dear baby all day.” 

“Ts he ill again?” 

“Ves,” said Kate; and her request trembled 
on her lips. 

Perhaps Frederick saw what was coming 
from the anxious, almost pleading look that 
came into her eyes, for he turned away. 

“T don’t know what is to be done about 
him. I cannot afford to pay a doctor’s bill, 
and will not receive charity. You must nurse 
him up, Kate. He only wants a little care.” 

A little care! He never dreamt of hours 
passed in watching that little frail being that 
held so large a portion of Kate’s heart. 

When her husband spoke in that way Kate 
knew that it was no use arguing with him ; so 
with her request unspoken she sat down more 
heavy-hearted than ever.. Tea was brought 
in and passed almost in silence. Frederick 
seemed wrapped up in his own thoughts, and 
Kate did not care to disturb him, and thus 
the evening dragged along its weary length. 

A knock at the door aroused them both, 











| pounds. 


for Mrs. Ashley. 
“Who is that from?” asked Frederick, in 
a sharp, suspicious way, that he had acquired 
towards his wife ever since the discovery of || 
what he called her “deceit” about her 
brother. 
“I don’t know,” said Kate, listlessly ; and | 
she broke the seal and glanced at the signa- 
ture. “Why, it is from your uncle Ashley,” | 
| 


| 
and presently the servant brought in a letter ] 

| 

| 


| she continued, in a tone of surprise. 

An enclosure had fallen out of the letter, 
when Kate opened it, without her having per- | 
[ceived it. Her husband picked it up and 
(looked at it. It was a cheque for thirty | 
| pounds. | 

Kate read her note through without speak- 
ing, and when she looked up her husband’s || 
| eyes were fixed upon her in an inquiring way, 
| and in spite of herself she blushed. 
| “He speaks of an enclosure, but I don’t 
| see it,” she said. 
“T have it here. It is a cheque for thirty | 
What does he say in the letter, 





| 

“ He sends us some money.” 

There was a hesitation in her way of | 

“I can see that. A cheque made payable | 
letter,” and he held out his hand for it. Still 
Kate hesitated. ‘The letter was not intended | 
for his eye, but she did not know what excuse 
to give. 

* T don’t know whether I must show it,” | 
she said. 

“Come, don’t be absurd, Kate. You | 
know I hate these mysteries. I should like | 
to know what my uncle can have written to | 
you that you should mind showing to me. | 
Let me see it.” 1] 

He was holding out his hand, and speak- || 
ing peremptorily, and bewildered and con- 1 
fused Kate handed him the letter. It was as || 
follows :— | 

“My pear Nrece,—Although I have not | 
seen you since your misfortunes, yet I have | 
thought of you, yes, and pitied you personally. 
Frederick I don’t pity, because he has brought 
it on himself. I always told him that if he 
got into debt he must help himself, for I 
should do nothing for him, and I will keep 
my word. You are young, however, and I 
don’t hold you responsible for your husband’s 
folly, and I will not include you in my deter- 
mination. You must be hard pressed for 
money by this time, and from what f hear I 
do not think there is much chance of Frederick |! 
getting anything to do, so I enclose a little 
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present to help you along. But it is for you, | tell him what has happened ; I am certain he 
Kate, and your boy. I do not send it to be| will help me when he hears.” Kate spoke in the 
squandered in extravagances, so I wish you| heat of anger, scarcely knowing what she said. 
to keep it in your own hands. Do not give | “TI forbid it,” said Frederick, rising. “I 
it to your husband, for I wish it to be ex-| forbid you to write or take any notice what- 
pended in the way I intend, that is, in| ever of that letter. If you were not so utterly 
giving you and the child some comforts.} blinded by your affection’ for that child, you 
Mind what I say, Kate. I shall be much| would see how insulting itis. I have foreseen 
displeased if I find you have disobeyed me. | for some time what was coming to pass. 
You can show this letter to your husband or} You care nothing for me, who have a right to 
not, as you please, only remember what I} your affection, and all your thought 1s for 
have said.—Your affectionate uncle, | yourself and that child ; but although I can- 
“F, E. AsHLEy.” | not command your love, I can at least insist 
Kate watched her husband’s face uneasily} on your obedience, and I forbid you to write 
as he read the letter through in silence. The|to Mr. Ashley. Is it not enough that I should 
first thought that had sprung up in her mind| be disgraced through being connected with 
on receipt of the letter had been a feeling of| that scamp of a brother of yours, but that I 
thankfulness that relief had come at last, and} should be insulted by my own relatives 
that now she might have medical advice for| through you, my wife? Good heavens! It 
the child, and not have to bear such a weight | makes me regret with all my heart that I ever 
of anxiety alone. But the feeling had been | married.” 
somewhat abated by the time she had| “Do you?” said Kate, her eyes sparkling, 
finished reading, and it was with a sinking| her cheeks flushed with anger, and every 
heart that she gave the letter to her husband. | nerve throbbing with wounded pride and a 
Her uneasiness increased as she saw the dark | bitter sense of injustice. ‘Then perhaps 
frown gathering on Frederick’s forehead, and | the best thing we can do is to part.” 
the way his lips compressed under his long} Oh the mischief that “unruly member” 
moustache. When he had finished the letter | has brought about from first to last! How 
he folded it up, and then fixed his eyes upon| often those few angry words have severed 
his wife. They were fierce, angry-looking| hearts that ought to have been for ever 
eyes, and half instinctively Kate held out her| united, when the “soft answer,” that “turneth 


hand for the letter. | away wrath,” would have healed the breach, 


“No!” said Frederick, suddenly, in the} and restored peace! 
tone of a man trying to restrain his anger.| In that moment Kate lost all the self- 
“As my uncle chooses to send you money| control she had been learning during that 
in this way, you shall not touch it at all.” |time of trouble, and spoke out, scarcely 

“Tt is mine,” answered Kate; “he sent| knowing what she said, and certainly without 
it to me, and you have no right to keep it, | counting the cost. 

Frederick. Give it to me, please; I do want} “By heavens, I think so too!” said 
money so much !” | Frederick, bitterly; and he stood for an 

A flash of the deep eyes, a hasty movement | instant looking at his wife, almost wild with 
of the hands, and both letter and cheque were| the anger within him, Kate said nothing, 
torn to pieces and scattered away. | she was too wounded, too bitterly angry, to 

“ There,” said Frederick ; “ that will settle | unbend then, and in a stifled voice her hus- 
the matter. How dare he offer his charity to} band continued, “ Remember, if we part 
me on such terms, in such an insolent manner? | now it is your own doing. Your words have 
What have you been saying to him? Have|separated us, and only your words shall 
you beencomplaining that I starve you, or keep| bring us together again. I will never see 
you without money. I don’t care if we do/you again until you can submit yourself 
starve, but you shall never touch a farthing of | properly, and are ready to say so.” 
his money except through me. Doyouhear?”| He paused again, but Kate never spoke, 

It would have been surprising if she had | although every word went as a stab to her 
not heard, considering the tone he spoke in;| heart ; and without another word he turned 
besides, Kate’s anger was roused at the deed. | and left the room. 

“ How can you be so cruel,—so wicked ?”} Kate stood where her husband had left 
she said, indignantly. “Just to gratify your| her, until she heard him shut the street door 
own selfish pride you have not hesitated to| after him with a bang that shook the little 
sacrifice both me and my child. It shall not| house. Confused, bewildered, scarcely real- 
be. I will write to Mr. Ashley to-night, and! izing what had happened, she yet felt that 
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some great trouble had fallen on her. She 
was still too angry, too hurt, to think of any- 
thing but what seemed to her then her hus- 
band’s unjustifiable conduct. She was still 
trembling with excitement, and she could not 
think. But as she grew calmer, and her in- 
dignation began to wear itself away, a sense 
of what had happened burst upon her. She 
and her husband had parted, and parted in 
anger, and his last words to her rung in her 
ears, “I will never see you again until you 
submit yourself ;” and half unconsciously 
she cried, “ Oh, Fred, come back!” but only 
silence followed her cry. 

“‘T was hard upon him, perhaps. He was 
angry, and I was angry, and I spoke like 
that without thinking or meaning what I 
said, and he has taken me at my word. But 
he cannot intend to leave me for that; he 
must, he will come back.” 

For some time past there had been rising 


up in Kate’s heart an indifference, born of 


her husband’s neglect. She had encouraged 
the feeling in self-defence, to soften the bitter 
pain his frequent carelessness caused her. 
But in spite of her indifference his behaviour 
sometimes stung her to the quick ; and thus 
when the trial came, notwithstanding the 
self-control she had learnt in that last year, 
shaken by troubie and anxiety, she lost com- 
mand of herself, and spoke out in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, uttering what would have 
been much better left unsaid. And now 
that the words had been spoken that sepa 
rated them, she would have given anything 
she possessed to have been able to recall 
them, and her anger disappeared beneath the 
flood of regret that passed over her. Frederick 
was her husband yet, and in spite of every- 


thing her love for him was not quite dead. | 


If he had returned then, she would have gone 
to him acknowledging that she was in the 
wrong, and thus a great deal of trouble would 
have been averted. But it was otherwise 
ordained. Kate was to be brought face to 
face with sorrow, until she had learnt that 
patience and gentleness which is only taught 
by pain and trouble. 

Kate could not as yet believe that Frederick 
would really keep his word and leave her, 
and she sat up hour after hour waiting his 
return, starting at every sound, listening with 


heavy weight about her heart. When Kate 
saw that the long weary night was at length 
come to an end, and that morning had 
arrived, she rose, and going to the window, 
threw it open. It was a very sad face that 
looked out, a strangely careworn face for one 
so young, with lines round the compressed 
mouth, and weary, heavy eyes that told their 
own tale of suffering all too plainly. That 
night of watching had aged Kate consider- 
ably. By and by, perhaps, content and 
peace might set their seal on that restless, 
hopeless face, but never again would Kate 
be what she had been. That one night had 
made her more a woman than her year of 
married life, and it was a saddened woman’s 
face that looked out that morning. 

Kate did not stay long at her window. 
The fresh morning air blew upon her aching 
head and pallid cheeks, and revived her ; 
but as the blinds in the opposite houses were 
drawn up one after another, and people 
| began to stir, it seemed to her that they 
| were all staring across the street at her; so 
|she turned away and went into the small 
inner room where her child lay. He was 
in his cradle, awake, but quite still. He 
held out his arms when he saw his mother, 
and as she bent over him he laid one 
small soft hand against her cheek. 
| lifted him up and carried him into the next 
room, where she sat down, pressing him to 
| her beating heart ; and as she did so a thought 
flashed across her mind. What was she to 
|}do? Alone, and without money, how was 
{she to continue to find food and shelter for 
| herself and him? ‘What shall we do? We 
{cannot starve. Oh, Frederick! how could 
{you be so cruel?” she murmured, looking 
down at the child lying so quietly in her 
jarms, with a world of anxiety in her eyes. 

It was really a serious thing. The Ashleys 
|had been getting very short of money, and 
| what little they had Frederick kept in his own 
| hands ; so that when he went away he left her 
| with only a couple of pounds in her possession. 
' Where she was to get more she knew not, if 

Frederick did not return soon ; and something 
| within hertold her he wouldnot. She couldnot 
{apply to Mr. Ashley after what had occurred. 





Kate 


He would think her wickedly ungrateful, but 
| She could not so flatly disobey her husband, 


painful anxiety to every footstep that came! much less explain to Mr. Ashley the painful 


down the quiet street; but the night went 
on, and the small hours came and passed 
by, but Frederick did not return ; and when 
the grey dawn came creeping through the 
closed curtains, it found her watching still, 
but with nearly all her hope gone, and a dull 


circumstances of last night. Must they 
starve? She had heard of men in that big 
lonely London who had hardly been able to 
keep body and soul together by the work of 
their hands, and how would she be able to 
do so, a weak, solitary woman, knowing 
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scarcely anything of the busy careless world 
around, and possessing moreover a young 
child quite dependent on her? It was suffi- 
cient to have raised anxiety in the mind of 
a much older woman, but to Kate, girl as 
she still was in years, it brought fear, and a 
terrible feeling of helplessness. Bewildered, 
she forgot to turn for assistance to her 
heavenly Father. She could not even pray. 
A cloud of doubt had risen around her that 
pressed her down. Why had this trouble 
come upon her? What had she done? And 
the longer she sat thinking and brooding over | 
it, the more the doubt oppressed her; and | 


AS SILVER TRIED. 


learnt my lesson now. When any trouble 
comes upon me, I try to put it behind me, 
and leave it in the Lord’s hands ; and I am 
much stronger, and more able to bear it. 
Do not think that I am preaching to you, 
sister, I am only telling you how it has been 
with me. Iam glad you write and tell me 
about yourself, although it pains me some- 
times to hear you speak so despondingly. I 
wish I could see you and talk to you a little; 
but I suppose that cannot be now, only, 
darling, remember you promised if ever you 
were in great trouble to let me know.” 

Kate closed the letter, and sat thinking 








then there rose up in her mind the thought | for a moment. 


that her husband was too hard upon her. | 
If she was in the wrong, her offence was not 
past forgiveness. Poor Kate! She felt so| 
very lonely. If Minna was near her, to help | 
her and advise her ;— but Minna was far! 
away and could not come to her. They would | 
die, baby and she, alone in the big town. Was | 
there ever any woman with so much trouble | 
on her? 

Do not laugh at Kate, my reader, nor| 
think her very foolishand unreasonable. Many | 
people, especially if they are young, when 
they are startled by any sudden trouble, are | 
apt to be unreasonable, and Kate, we must 
remember, was very young. 

But there came one little ray of light to 
brighten that dark morning, and it came in| 
the shape of a letter from Minna. If any-| 
thing could have roused Kate from 
despondency, short of her husband’s return, 
it would have been a letter from her sister. 
With an instinctive feeling that Kate’s life 
was not quite happy, she always wrote in a 
sympathizing, hopeful way, that was very 
cheering to Kate. 

“I am so sorry to hear of your troubles,” | 
she wrote to-day. ‘Two or three months | 
ago I thought mine were hard enough to| 
bear, but yours are worse. I wish I could | 
help you, darling, but I can only pray for| 
you. I fear from your letters that you are| 
not happy in your married life; but, Katie, 
dear sister, be patient, and hope for the best. | 
I doubt not that your mutual troubles will in| 
the end bring you and your husband closer| 
together. It is so much easier to bear trials 
when you have some one to face them with. 
That is what I felt when dear papa died. I 
felt so lonely, and so incapable of looking all 
that pain in the face ; and I learnt a lesson 
from that very loneliness. It taught me how | 
weak I really was, and that I had leant too) 
much on another’s guidance, and that I had 
not put my trust in God, but inman. I have 


} 
ner 





**T will go to her,” she thought. “I will 
go and hide my sorrow down there. Minna 


will help me and advise me. I willstell her 
all, as I promised. 

The idea once in her mind, Kate seized 
upon it with feverish anxiety. A longing 
had come upon her to see her sister, and tell 
her the trouble she had. That Minna would 
condemn her she well knew; but that was 
nothing to the prospect of relieving her 
loneliness, and being able to rest in the security 


But there were difficulties in the way. 
Kate had but little money left, barely suffi- 
cient to pay for her lodgings, and when those | 
were paid there would be nothing with which 


to pay for her third class ticket to Adminster. || 


But Kate’s mind was made up. She longed 
to see her sister, and to get away from the 
place where she had suffered so much, and a 


few shillings should not stand in her way if she | 


could help it. Nearly all her jewelry had long 
ago been sold, but she still retained a plain 
little ring, the gift of her sister. Its original 
price perhaps had been about two pounds, 
and it was this that had saved it when hand- 
somer and more valuable jewelry had gone. 
Kate had kept the ring, as a remembrance of 
her old home and her happy girlhood ; but 
she would give it up in this emergency. So 
baby was left in charge of the landlady, 
while Kate went out to see how much she 
could get for her poor little ring. It was the 
first time she had done anything of the kind, 
and when with blushing face and beating 
heart she produced it at the jeweller’s, it 
was with a great feeling of disappointment 
she heard the sum offered. “ Fifteen shillings ; 
was that all they could give?” 

“ Ves, it was all they possibly could offer. 
That style of ring was out of fashion ; and 
they did not expect they should make any 
profit in selling it again.” 

Kate had neither time nor 





inclination 
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of her mother’s and sister’s love. 1 


















































| said, in answer to her protestations. 
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to go further, so she took the money and left | gateway, called the “ North Gate,” stands at 
the shop. When she reached home again she | the top of the hill, and lends a beauty to the 
sent for her landlady, and paid her what was |street. Close to this gate, and leading out 
owing to her, and at the same time informed | of Queen Street, stands a row of unpretend- 
her, to her exceeding surprise, that she in- ling cottages. It is a cheap part of the town, 
tended to leave London the next day. the fashionable portion being lower down and 

The landlady, who had conceived a pity | nearer the cathedral, and the houses in this 
for the lonely young wife, tried to dissuade | little street are small and humble-looking, and 
her, pointing out to her the fatigues of jour- | consisting of five or six rooms each. This is 
neying alone with her child, but Kate was{ Bristol Row, and at No. 4 live Mrs. and 
not to be dissuaded. | Miss Morton. 

“T must go, thank you, Mrs. Atkins,” she; The house will strike an observer at once, 
lit is so clean and neat, the curtains are so 
“ Baby is never troublesome, so he won't | white, the knocker is so bright, and and the 


| tire memuch. I want to get out of London.” | door-step so spotless, all betokening a careful 


“ And is Mr. Ashley going away with you,|hand. The rooms are thus arranged. On 
ma’am ?” ithe first floor are two small rooms, one of 
“No!” said Kate, with a sudden com-|which Minna uses for a schoolroom; the 
pression of her mouth. | other is the sitting-room. Besides these there 
“Then shall I keep a bedroom for him/is a small kitchen. Up-stairs are Mrs. 
here, ma’am ?” |Morton’s apartment, the best and most 
“No,” said Kate in the same way; and|comfortable room in the house, Minna’s 
then, thinking she had been ungracious, she|room, and a small room over the kitchen 
added a more gentle “Thank you.” {where Bett sleeps. Thus there is not too 

“Can I do anything to help you, ma’am?” | much space in the house. 

“Tf it won’t trouble you too much, it would} Life in Bristol Row had been very quiet 
help me a great deal if you would look after | for the last six months. Minna had several 
baby a little while I put away my things.” | pupils who came to her every morning and 

The remainder of the afternoon she passed | afternoon, except on Saturday, which was a 
in packing her boxes,—not a very arduous task | half-holiday. Mrs. Morton was more of an 
now, and when evening came she went to|invalid than ever, and seldom left her room 
bed, worn out. But she could not sleep, and now, but spent most of her days on her sofa, 
all night she lay tossing from side to side, | almost helpless, but silent and uncomplaining, 
with only her thoughts to keep her company {and what time Minna has left from her school 
during the long night-watches. It was not/she spends with her mother, It was hard 
surprising that she rose the next morning | work, but Minna had settled to it, and as she 
with a bad feverish headache, and more fit to | often told Bett, when that person objected to 
stay in bed than to take a fatiguing journey. | her doing something, “Occupation was the 
But still she would not give up the idea, and | very best thing for her.” 
towards the middle of the day she wished; It was a Saturday to-day, and therefore a 
Mrs. Atkins good-bye, and weary both in| half-holiday, and Minna had just said good- 
mind and body, with her child in her arms | bye to her little pupils, each of whom came 
set out on her way to Adminster. |and put up her face to be kissed by “ dear 
| Miss Morton,” for by her gentle ways she had 
CHAPTER XII,—AN ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL ROW. | made the children love her. 

ADMINSTER is an old cathedral town in one} But Minna enjoyed the holiday as much as 
of the southern counties of England, and as/ her pupils, and as soon as the door was closed 
quiet and staid as such towns generally are.| behind the last, she ran into the kitchen, 
Its chief point of attraction is the cathedral,| where Bett was busily engaged in ironing 
which stands almost in the centre of the town. | cuffs and collars. 

It is a fine old church, and the inhabitants of} “I can’t help feeling glad,” she said. “I 
Adminster are very proud of it, and of the} don’t mind teaching those children, but still I 
good music for which it is justly famed, and | am glad when Saturday comes round, and I can 
which visitors from afar come to hear. feel that I have a day and a half to myself. 

The town itself is built on the side of a} “And precious little too,” said Bett. “‘How- 
hill, and Queen Street, which is its principal|ever you can stand grind grind with them 
thoroughfare, runs straight through it. Queen | children is more than I can understand.” 
Street is very steep, and rather narrow, but it} “I don’t mind it in the least; they are 
is extremely picturesque, for an old Norman | good little things as a rule. Besides, if I 
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disliked it ever so much it would be of no|pecting to hear again. She was in very bad 
use, for I should have to do it all the same. | spirits when she wrote, and I am rather 


Is mamma awake, Bett?” anxious:” 
‘She was when I saw her about half an} “I wouldn’t be anxious, Miss Minna. 
hour since, miss.” There’s no good in that. It isno wonder she 


‘It is time for me to go and read to her. | writes in bad spirits, when you think ofall that 
I tell you what I want you to do, Bett, this} has goneon. That nasty bank breaking, and 
afternoon, if you have time. Mamma liked | leaving them, you may say, almost without a 
those milk biscuits you made at the beginning | farthing. And then that boy seems a delicate 
of the week, and I should like her to have} little mite. You know, Miss Minna, Miss 
some more. Do you think you could manage} Kate never was a good one to bear trouble. 
them ? and then, if I can, I will come down|She couldn’t stand it somehow. Bother! 
and have a lesson in making them, so as to|who’s that come a-worriting at that door? 
save you next time.” | just as I’m in this figure, all in a mess with 

“I will make them, miss, but there is no|the flour, as if a body hadn’t enough to do 
need for you to learn to make them. I can|without running about after their knocks,” 
always find time to do them.” |and Bett began, with some irritation, to wipe 

“You know I like doing those little things. | the flour off her hands.” 

I'll come down this afternoon if I can ;” and} “ Don’t you stop, Bett, I’ll open the door,” 
with these words Minna ran up-stairs to read | said Minna, rising. 

to her mother, as was her habit every day} ‘Don’t you go for to do any such thing,” 
from after school till dinner-time ; and then, | said Bett. “It is not for young ladies like 
if it was Saturday, she would sit talking or| you to be opening of doors. Let them wait 
reading to her mother nearly all the afternoon. | a minute, and I’ll be there.” 

About five o’clock this afternoon, when| But Minna had gone. It was such a low, 
Bett was busily engaged in the manufacture | unpretending little knock, that she only ex- 
of the biscuits, Minna came down from Mrs. | pected to see a child there; but instead, when 
Morton’s room. | she opened the door, she saw standing there 

‘“‘ Mamma is asleep,” she said, “so I have}a slight, delicate-looking woman holding a 
come for my lesson ;” and she sat down by | sleeping child in her arms, and Minna’s heart 
the table before which Bett was standing | almost stood still as she recognised her sister. 
with her arms covered with flour; but she; ‘“ Minna,” she said, coming into the house 
leant her head on her hand, and did not| with feeble, tottering footsteps, “it is all 
seem to take much interest in the progress of| over between myself and Frederick, and I 
the biscuits. Bett watched her in silence for | have come to you;” and then without another 





some moments, and then she said,— word she fainted away. 
“Has anything happened, Miss Minna| Minna’s cry soon brought Bett, and with 
dear ?” her assistance Kate was lifted up and carried 


There was more confidence between these | into the sitting-room. Laying her on the sofa, 
two than generally exists between mistress they set to work to try and restore her. 
and maid, partly because Minna had a great} “ My poor darling,” murmured Minna, as 
respect and affection for the honest old} she chafed the thin wasted hands, and noted 
woman, and partly because standing alone as| the pinched look in the pallid face, “how 
she did, she relied much on her sound good | {you must have suffered to alter you like this! 
sense, and readily given opinion, roughly ex-| What can have brought it all about ?” 
pressed though it sometimes was. ‘Thus when | It was a long faint, —so long that Minna 
Minna was not with her mother, she went and | began to feel anxious ; but after. applying the 
talked to Bett. | usual remedies, Kate began to recover con- 

“There is nothing particular the matter,” | sciousness, and at last with a long shiver she 
she said, in answer to Bett’s question. ‘I! opened her eyes,—“ Where am I? What has 
have a headache, that is all. I have been} happened?” she asked. 
sitting with mamma for a long a and she| * You are with me, with sister Minna,” she 
is very depressed to-day. She has been | answered, soothingly. 


talking a great deal about Kate and Archi-| A flash of recollection passed across Kate, 
bald, and that alw ays upsets her now.’ and her features contracted. 
** Have you heard from Miss Kate ately 2” | J] remember. It is all over, Minna. He 


Bett always called her Miss Kate, from the | will never see me again. He said that, and 
force of old habit. | now I am all alone ;” and Kate turned her 
“T heard some time last week, and am ex- head away and eset. into tears. 
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Minna made a sign to Bett to leave the 
room, which she did, taking the still sleeping 
child with her. Then Minna knelt down by 
the sofa, and putting her arms round her 
sister, tried to draw her to her. 

“Tell me what it is, darling,” she said. 
“Tt will do you good to speak to some one, 
but don’t talk of being all alone.” 

But Kate would not turn, lying there with 
her face hidden in her arms, too worn out to 
fight against the utter depression that had 
come upon her, the only feeling uppermost 
in her mind to be able to forget the pain and 
sorrow of the last few months. 

“ Let mebe,” she said ; “ Iam too miserable. 
I would like to die, I think, if I could only 
forget it all.” 

“ Hush !” said Minna, very gravely. “You 
must not talk like that. It is not right. Don’t 
cryso bitterly, darling, try and tell meaboutit.” 

And then with some difficulty, and many 
interruptions, Kate told her story, and Minna 
listened with a sad heart to the account of 
selfishness, bitterness, and angry feeling she 
heard. 

She did not say anything to her sister 
then. She saw that Kate was worn out, and 
that the only thing to do was to soothe, and 
as soon as possible get her to bed. So she 
talked to her in a gentle, sympathizing way, 








and then, when she was somewhat calmer, 
with Bett’s assistance got her up-stairs to her 
own room and assisted her to get to bed. 

“ Have you said anything to my mother?’ ; 
Minna asked of Bett, when, having seen Kate | 
quiet, she had time to think. 

“Yes, miss. She asked me what was the 
matter down-stairs, so I told her Miss Kate} 
had arrived, and all I knew, and I took her | 
the baby to look at, and she was so pleased | 
but she is very anxious, so you had better go 
and talk to her ;” and Minna went. 

The next morning Kate awoke calmer, 





| unwell. 


“Why don’t you shake her up, miss?”’ said 
Bett one evening, when Kate had been nearly 
a fortnight in the house. Minna had just 
come down from her sister’s room looking 
fagged and worried. “I don't like to see 
you so put about by it. Shake herup. If 
she is allowed to stay in that state I can’t 
think how it will end. You will be ill next 
with the worry of it. Your hands feel frozen 
now;” and Bett went down on her knees and 
proceeded to chafe them. 

Minna smiled a little faintly. She had 
talked and argued with Kate a great deal, and 
there seemed to be a difficulty in rousing her. 

* How am I to shake her up?” she asked. 

“Make her do something to help herself, 
Miss Minna. She does nothing now but 
nurse that boy and think over her misfortune. 
You should tell her that she must try and do 
something to help you ; teach a little in the 
school if she likes; it don’t much matter what 


it is as long as she does something. You 
may depend upon it, Miss Minna, when 


people get into that low, nervous state, there’s 


'nothing so good for them as occupation. 


Miss Kate is very good-hearted, and if you 
make we think that you want her help, she 
will give it to you.” 

¥ Sue Katie!” said Minna. “It seems 
hard to make her work when she is so 
Poor child! it has been a sad life 
for her. 

“It’s always the way, it seems to me. 
When people marries it generally comes to 
something of this sort,” said Bett, wrathfully. 

“It is so strange the way mamma takes 
Kate’s having come here. I told her the 
first night ; but since then she has said nothing 
except ask how she was, not even when 
Kate went in to see her, although she cried a 


| great deal.” 


‘IT suppose she always expected it. How- 
ever, Miss Minna, don’t you go worrying 





but in a great state of depression. Sho did yourself any more, but just make Miss Kate 
not care to get up, preferring to stay quiet.| get up and help you. I’ve heard somewhere 
Sometimes she sake despondingly as one| that God won't help those who won't help 
who had lost all hope ; but when Minna heard | themselves, and He won’t help Miss Kate as 
her speak in that way, she would answer her|long as she lies there without lifting her 
almost sharply, and then, thinking she had! finger for herself. Don’t think me hard on 
been hard on the poor sore heart, would | her, Miss Minna; I love her dearly, but she 
argue with her gently, trying to point out to| never could stand trouble, and she must be 
her that she had much to be thankful for.|}shook up.” And Bett went away to her 
Had not God given her her little son, and; work, leaving Minna thinking over her words. 
was he not worth living for? And then she | She could see there was a great deal of 
would read to her from the sible, and soothe|truth in what Bett said. The passive, de- 
her with its blessed words. But Kate’s de-| pressed state in which Kate lay so much was 
pression was physical as well as mental, and| bad for her physically and mentally, and since 
nearly every day the same battle had to be| her sister’s arrival there was no doubt that 
fought over. more work had come upon Minna than she 
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could well undertake. Her first duty. was | 
unquestionably owed to her mother, and yet | 
in spite of her wish and intention to let| 
nothing interfere with that, she often found | 
herself obliged through want of time to leave | 
some little attention unpaid. Yet with all| 
this Minna shrank from asking her sister to| 
help her. She feared lest it should seem to} 
Kate that she grudged the assistance she had 
given her, and that she should thus 
more wound the poor heart that had come to 
her in its trouble. But was it not kinder to 
rouse her and help her,to forget the sad past? 
Bett thought so, and Minna in her heart 
acknowledged she was right, then she decided 
to speak to Kate, and she rose and went up- 
stairs to the room where her sister was. 

She found Kate sitting at the open window. 
The room was at the back of the house, and 
looked over a piece of waste ground. It was 
a soft spring evening, and the town and 
cathedral lay in a blaze of crimson light, 
which gradually faded as the sun sank below 
the horizon. ‘The sun was gone, but in the} 
west there was still a bright pink glow which | 
melted through different gr: idations of colour 





once 


—golden, pale green, and blue, until it mingled 


with the deeper blue of the sky above. 
“It has been such a glorious sunset, 

Kate, as her sister entered the room. 

ought to have been here to see it. | 


” said 
You 


have 


been watching it a long time. Come and 
look at it; it is beautiful still. I have a 
fancy, Min. I like to watch these lovely 


ey make me think of the gate’ of 
ter it, I wonder? It 


sunsets ; th 
heaven. Shall I ever en 
is wicked and ungrateful, but 1 
[ and my baby could go together, I should 
like to pass through and forget it all.” 

‘ And leave us all ? Minna, gently. 

“No, I should not to leave you, 
Minna, but Iam no use. Iam only in your 
way. By and by I shall be more so. You 
are of use to mamma, but I am of no use to} 
any one.” 

“Would you like to help me, 
asked Minna, seizing her opportunity. 

“JT couldn't,’ 
never done anything, and 
how to set about anything.” 

“You might help me teach in school a| 
little. Every person has some use in this} 
world, Kate, and it is their own fault if they 
don’t find it out. I want help very badly just 
now, and I should be so glad if you would do 
what you could for me.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about teaching, 
said Kate, doubtfully. 

“* No more did I when I began. 


' think 3 
Oilen LAINK 1 


asked 


like 


Katie ?” 


} 


answered Kate. “I have} 


I shouldn’t know 


” 


You will 
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| get into the way of it. Besides, what I think 
of is this. If I could give music lessons I 
should be better paid, but I know nothing of 
it. Now it would be a great thing if you 
could give these lessons. It would be very 
easy for you. What do you think ?” 

“*T think I could do that,” said Kate, more 
brightly. “I am sure I shall be much 
happier if I have something to do. There is 
only one thing, I am dreadfully out of prac- 
tice. I have not seen a piano since the bank 
failed.” And a shadow passed over her face. 

“Never mind that. You can try the piano 
down-stairs whenever you like, and you need 
not begin the lessons until you feel inclined. 
[t will be so much pleasanter for me to have 
some one working with me. It will make it 
quite a different thing.” 

And then the two sisters chatted about the 
arrangements to be made, until. it was tea- 
time, and Kate for the first time volunteered 
to go down-stairs and partake of it with her 
sister. 

“‘ The shaking up has done her gaod,” said 
Minna to r adviser that nig ght. “T really 


think we have roused her now. 

“JT told you it — Miss Minna, I 
know Miss Kate so well, that I was sure if 
she could be got out of herself a bit she 
would get all right. Peace and quiet and a 


little wholesome occupation is the best thing 
for her.” 

The next morning Kate came down-stairs 
earlier than usual, and, as good as her word, 
she opened the piano in the quiet little back 
parlour, and sat down for a practice. It was 
trying, at first, to play the pieces and sing the 
songs, connec ted as they were with the hap py 
days gone by; but she persevered, and wa 
1 afterwards by Minna’s warm kiss 
and thanks, and by hearing her mother say 
that it was the greatest pleasure she had had 
for some time, hearing Kate’s voice again. 

Pupils were soon found amongst Minna’s 
|children, and a portion of every day was set 
| apart for giving the music and singing-lessons. 

Things had been going on in this way very 
| steadily for about a ng ght, and Kate had 
never heard anything of her husband. As 
far as she knew, he mS have communicated 
with her, had he so chosen ; for when she left 
London she had given her address to the 
landlady of their lodgings, with a faint hope 
that Frederick might write to her. But he 
had not written, and the hope had died out— 
with it the wish. 

One day, about this time, one of Minna’s 
pupils brought her books to school wrapped 
up in a newspaper. This paper, when school 
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WOOD. 





was over, Minna found on the floor, and with 
some other rubbish took to Bett to be burnt. 

An hour after, chancing to go into the 
kitchen, Minna was surprised to find Bett, 
not working hard, as was her wont, but 
pondering over something, apparently wasting 
her time in a manner very unusual to her. 

“You are just the person I wanted to see, 
miss,” she said as Minna entered. 
here !” 

She held out the newspaper as she spoke, 
pointing to a list of names in one of the 
columns. ‘The paper was dated nearly a 
month back, and what Bett pointed to was a 
list of passengers who had sailed in a ship, 
the Queen of the Thames, for Wellington. 

“What does this mean ?” asked Minna. 

“ Just read that list,” answered the servant. 

Minna did so, and amongst the list of first- 
class passengers, to her surprise, she read the 
name of Frederick Ashley. 

‘“‘ It must be the same, mustn't it?” asked 
Bett. 

“Tt must be. 
have taken him out there. 
will she say ?” 

“Say ?—that it is a good riddance, if she 
has any sense left. Miss Minna, what do 
you want to be pitying her for? Isn't it 
the best thing that could happen to her, to 
get rid of a man like that?” 

“ He is her husband,” said Minna. 

“ Don’t talk to me about husbands. I beg 
your pardon, Miss Minna, but it does make 
me angry when | think of that man leaving 
his poor wife and child in that cowardly way, 
all because of his wicked temper.” 

“I had better tell Kate, I suppose.” 

“Ves, miss, I should. It would relieve 
her mind to know what had become of him.” 


But I can’t think what can 
Poor Kate! what 


IN 


A FADED fern-leaf, a withered flower, 
What can they say to me? 
They bring back the thought of a bygone 
hour, 
A dear old memory. 


THE 


I sit alone in the twilight time 
And dream till it all grows plain, 
Till even the wood-dove’s distant note 
Sounds soft in my ear again. 


The bare brown boughs rise o’er my head, 
The ferns curl crisp and dry, 

I see the gleam of the holly leaves, 

The glow of the evening sky. 


* Look | 


So Minna took the paper and went to her 
sister, not without a regretful thought, and a 
fear that this might interrupt the peaceful 
course of their lives. 

“T have some news for you, Kate,” she 
said when she saw her sister. 

“‘What news?” asked Kate, turning red 
and pale. “Is it bad news? Tell me, please.” 

Then Minna answered by showing her the 
paper. Kate did not speak for some moments 
after she had read the notice, but at last 
she said,— 

“What can it mean? What can have 
made him go there, of all places in the world ? 
So we are parted entirely,—and I suppose it 


\is better so.” 


“Would it be of any use writing to him at 
Wellington, and addressing the letter to the 
Queen of the Thames ?”’ asked Minna. 

“No,” said Kate, “I don’t think it would 
be of any use now. Besides, Minna,” she 
added, lifting her eyes, so sad now, to her 
sister's face, “I don’t think I could write 
now. It is too late. Iam not as strong as 
you are, and | could not give up this quiet, 
peaceful home, and risk all that suffering 
again. I know it is wretchedly weak, and 
perhaps it is wrong, but I have suffered so 
much mentally that it has made me a coward, 
and I am afraid it would make me grow 
quite wicked. Let me stay here with you 
and mamma; I never want to leave you 
again.” 

And Minna said nothing more, for there 
was a quiet determination in Kate’s manner 
that she had not seen before. 

And thus, besides the high barrier that 
angry words and bitter feeling had raised 
between these two hearts, thousands of miles 
separated the husband and wife. 


WOOD. 


The woodland slope and the mossy stones 
You found for our resting-place, 

The gay group gathered beneath the trees, 
The smile on your own dear face ; 

The song—you have not forgotten it, love? 
’T will dwell in my heart for aye, 

Its sweet, sad music murmurs still 
Through the dream of that winter day. 

I look at them oft in the twilight time, 
The fern and the faded flower, 

And they bring from the shadowy depths ot 

the past 
Each moment of that bright hour. 
HELEN LOUISA TAYLOR. 
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STEP BY ‘STEP. 


———$§ —— —— 


HERE are not many Minervas in any age, and even 
in classic story it was from no meaner brow than 
Jove’s that the full-armed goddess sprang. 

A few generations ago, mail coaches sufficed to 
transport the traveller by land, and sailing vessels 
by seca. Some advance has since been made in the 
development of the means of locomotion. So, in almost 
every department of human exertion, improvement 
has followed hard on the heels of invention. Once the 
needle sufficed where the nimble sewing machine can now 
hardly keep pace with increasing demands. So, too, 
the rumbling, cumbersome mechanism, which a few 
years ago did duty as afamily sewing machine, served 
well enough while we had none better, and while 
it illustrated the latest step in the progress of a new 
industry. How well we remember its hum-drum song :— 

“On I go, 

Sure and slow, 

One thread above, 

One thread below ; 

You can learn me, 
Persevere ; 

All can work me 
In a year. 

Sure and slow, 

On I go, 

Made for work, 

Not for show.” 


The next step was one which a manufacturer might 


appreciate; to whom speed was money, and noise was 
no obstacle. Here, again, we quote :— 


“ Hurry and scurry and bustle away, 
Plenty of work may be done in a day! 
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Whirl-a-whirl, whirl-a-whirl, clack-a-clack-click, 

On I go always through thin and through thick, © 
Cliék-a-click-clack, clack-a-claek-click, 

Noisy I am, but at nothing I stick, 

Huge, heavy and strong with a thump and a whack, 
Whitrl-a-whirl, whirl-a-whirl, click, click, clack.” 


Then came the effort to attain some greater delicacy 
of movement, and less confusion of tongues; with what 
success, in the majority of cases, this old verse well 
indicates :— 

“T shall do no more to-night, 
My under thread is in a plight, 


Snarled up tight, useless quite, 
I can do no work to-night.” 


As long, however, as complications were retained, 
delicacy was but another word for frailty ; and the con- 
tinual derangement of all the double threads. except the 
heavy, clumsy manufacturing instruments, could not be 
more aptly shown than by the Rhymester :— 


“My bobbin has caught, oh dear! oh dear ! 
I've got out of order again, 'tis clear ; 
Something has inj:ired the brush below, 
Once more to be mended I must go ! 

If upper thread only eould do it alone 
My song would be sung im a happier tone.” 


But, unfortunately, not every step in the progress 
of improvement has been forward. Simplicity of design 
was not a guarantee of correetness in mechanical 
principle, or perfection in construction. There were 
plenty of attempts to take advantage of the want made 
manifest, but not satisfied, by complex mechanism, 
which was on the one hand cumbrous, and on the other 
fragile. The shallowness or trickery of these attempts, 
largely found in cheap hand machines, can hardly be 
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said to be exaggerated by the lines below :— 


“Shams and deceivers, 
The whole of our race ; 
Though it scarcely appears, 
As our features you trace : 


Since as much as we dared 
(And we stuck at no fibs !) 
We have copied the looks 
Of the Willcox and Gibbs, 


But its manners and tone 
\ We can not counterfeit, 
As each movement we make 
Betrays the deceit. 


Impostors we are, 
And all those who buy us, 
When they’ve had us a week 
Wish they ne'er had come nigh us! ” 


But the goal toward which earlier efforts tended, 
has at last been reached. The Willcox and Gibbs Silent 
Sewing Machine has the concurrent testimony of 
thousands—all who use it—to prove that there is no 
undue self-praise in its song :— 


“Tf one thread will do, 
Why bother with two, 
To break, to confuse, and to tangle ? 
There is not a sound, 
When my looper goes round, 
No shuttles or bobbins to jangle t 


I am quick, yet I make 
Not a single mistake, 
You have only to keep me a going, 
And I never will shirk, 
The least bit of your work, 
But do all of the family sewmg 


And by all "tis confest, 
Who have tried, that I best 
Can fine robes for dear baby prepare - 
While the boisterous boy 
Will fail to destroy 
My work with the roughest of wear. 
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And when the fair maid 
Is for bridal arrayed, 
I make with the neatest of seams, 
The elegant trousseau, 
That gratifies you so, 
And fills the fond lover with dreams !” 


THE WILLCOX aAwod GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERIOAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MontH’s Free TRIAL AT Home. 


No payment need be made until after the trial, if 
satisfactory references are given; but man y prefer 
to pay rather than refer to their friends ; in such 
cases the money paid in advance is promptly 
refunded in full, should the Machine be returned 
at the end of the trial raonth. A guarantee to 

/} this cltect is stamped on every invoice. 

/ The Medallion Trade Mark is embedded in the 

Base of every genuine Machine. 

Beware of Spurious Machines, and of unauthorised 

parties claiming to be Agents of this Company. 





















@= Every Agent for the Sale of the Genuine Machine holds a Certificate 
of the Company for the current year. 


Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy Terms, &c. 
Send for the Illustrated Price List ; select a suitable style of Machine, and 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, EC.) | 
135, REGENT STREET, w. | LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 








AGENTS :— 
BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Hearson. HASTINGS—Axpgrron anp Surews- 
BELFAST—Ruinpez & Co. BURY. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toncvue. IPSWICH—C. J. Mzapows. 
BRADFORD—J. Parxinson. LEEDS—R. M. Becca. 
BR'STOL—J. S. Witiway. LEICESTER—H. Geez. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co. LIVERPOOL—Oxrtow & Co. 
CHELTENHAM—Srert & Co. NOTTINGHAM—Linxpiezy, Taytor & 
CORK—Arxrxs Bros. Co. 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. SOUTHAMPTON—C. Isrxp & Co. 
DUBLIN—R. L. Hucues. TROWBRIDGE—J. Rison & Co, 
GLASGOW —M. Baown. TRURO—R. Cranks & Co. 


And in all other Towns: 



































Pr Icansed with i have 


OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 





the Patent Kmife-Cleemrg M: 
a brilliant polish 





achines, and Buff Leather Knife Boards. 
equal to new cutlery, pec ogra 








the Knife. Price from 1s, 6d, each, Ww Knife Polish should be used with 
Pree ane mee age > pn bd eng ey Oakey’s Wellington po 


Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-: 





Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS. 


172, Blackfriars 


ck-losd, Cabinet Glass Paper, &o., Wellington Mills, 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


To uphold the Doctrines, Tripciples, and Order 
now being made 


efforts no 


her 
Services to those of the Church of ‘ine 


INSTITUTED 1865. 


of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
on essential points Of the Christian fai 
and further to encourage concerted <- hy oy the ane 


to pervert achio: 


progress of Spiritual Religion. 
Subscriptions in aid of the above Association, the objects of which are now well known throughout the Country, will be thank- 


and to coun’ §o seupteret £ inte het 





fully received by the Secretaries of any of the Sollowing Branches, who will give every information as to its operations. 





NaME of BRANCH 


Abergavenny 
Alcester... 
Accrington -. 


Aldershot 
Aylesbury 
Barnet -- 


Barnsley 
Reinga 
Bath 
Battersea. 


Beccles -- 

Bilston .. .. 
Birkenhead -. 
Birmingham. . 
— Walt- 


Blackpool 
Bootle . 
Bradford.. -- 
Bridport.. .- 
Bridlington - - 
Brigg 








NAME AND ADDRESS OF SECRETARY. 

Rev. Bury Carzt, Abergavenny. 

Rev. Gzorcre Hureert, Bidford, Alcester. 

Rev. B. Hasziwoop, Oswaldtwistle, Ac- 
crington. 

R. Aupgy, Esq., Aldershot. 

Rey. A. Isnam, Weston Turville, Tring. 

H. F. Tomas, Esq., Hadley Highstone, 
Barnet. 

Rev. W. Erwurast, Barnsley. 

H. Arey, Esq., Basingstoke. 

C. Timtns, Esq., 3, Cavendish Place, Bath. 

J. G. WaAINwRicnt, Esq., Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 

Rev. W. Ww. Tyurr, Beccles. 

Rev. J. Witu1aMsoy, Bilston, Staffs. 

Rev. H. Liwrow, St. Paul’s, Birkenhead. 

Rev. R. B. Buress, St. Paul’s, Birmingham. 


Rey. W. Brock, Bishop’s Waltham. 

Rev. C. H, Wainweicur, Christ Church, 
Blackpool. [ Liverpool. 

Rev. B. M. Liorp, St. Mary’s, Bootle, 

Rev. Kyicut Gaus, Bradford. 

Rev. W. C. TEMPLER, Bridport. 

Rev. J. Tuomrson, Bridlington, Yorks. 

' R, Hert, Esq., Brigg. 


Name of BRANCH 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF SECRETARY. 





Brighton 


Bristol .. .- 
Broadwater 


kingham.. 
Burton-on 
Trent .. -- 
Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s .. 
Canterbury -- 


Carlisle .. -- 
Cheltenham . - 
Chester -- -- 


Chesterfield .. 
Claughton 


Cleveland 
Colchester - 
Coppenhall & 
Crewe .-. 
Croydon .. 
Crumlir .. 








Rev. F. F. McGurny, 36, Norfolk Road, 
Brighton. 
Rev. R. Henpersoy, 28, Corn St., Bristol, 
Capt. H. B. Davis, Clifton Villas, Clifton 
oad, Worthin 
H. Sma, Esq,, Tintinsien. 


I. D. Sant, Esq., Burton-on-Trent. 


Rev. J. Ricuarpsoy, Bury St. Edmund’s. 
Col. so St. Stephen’s Lodge, Can- 


Ree G. r. Heap, 8t. John’s, Carlisle. 
T. Vorux, Esq., Hillsborough, Cheltenham. 
G. resign Esq., 126, Northgate Street, 


Rey. T. C. Hrxus, Bolsover, Chesterfield, 
James Roper, Esq., Rydal Mount, Cl 
ton, Cheshire. Yor! 
Rey. J. Ispetson, Ayton, Northallerton. 
Rev. G. C. Bowzs, East Thorpe, Colchester. 


Rev. M. Rerp, Coppenhall. 

Ww. W. ARNOLD, Esq.,3, Park Lane, Croydon. 

Rev. James Huanuas, Lianhileth, Ponty- 
pool, Monmouth. 


h- 


SEcRETARY OF Parent Association: —FREDERICK DITMAS (Major). 
Heap Orrice:—14, Bucxinenam Street, Srranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 








STRONG AND DELICIOUS 





Original Importers 
the Pure Tea. di 


BOLD ev CHEMISTS 
IN EVERY TOWN: , 
Lonoon AGENT—WOLF, ST. PAUL'S sce ae 


HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA IN hess 18 
HORNIMAN’S TEA 


IN REAL CHEAPNESS, 
STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, 
I$ UNEQUALLED. 
Supplied in Packets, signed 
WHI Hormman* bo 





WHOLESOME AND CHEAP. 

















Price One Shilling each, cloth neat. 


GRIFFIN’S 


SHILLING MANUALS, 


Eprrep sy JOHN TIMBS, 


Author of “Things not Generally Known,” &e, 


Popular Science. Now ready. 

1,000 Domestic Hints. Now ready, 

Oddities of History. 4¢ press. 

Thoughts for Times and Seasons. 4? press. 

Characteristics of Great Men. ¢ press. 

Curiosities of Animal and Vegetable Life 
At press. 

London: Onanizs Garrror & Co., 10, Stationer’s 

Hall Court. 

















frade Mark-Bull's Head, 


Manufacturers to the areas 


Obtained the bas Prizo Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 
Tae Onty Sitver Mrpat—ruz Hiauest Awanp, 


PARIS, 1867. 


Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. 








Trade Mark- Bull's Head. 


For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the — 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


“THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 


Wholesale : 


J. & J. COLMAN, 


108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





GOLD VEDAL STARCH — 











NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN LAIN STAMPING. 
COLOURED STAMPING REDUCED TO 1s. PER 100. 


‘AT Home’ NoTEs!! 


ee 

120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 
120 do. Thick do. forl 0 
120. do, Black Bordered 1 0 
250 Useful Envelopes for 0 9 
1000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 
SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


CROQUET. 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., & 60s. the Set, 
With Book of Rules. 
A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. 


All Croquet‘sent Carriage paid to any. Railway 
Station in England on prepayment. 





INVITATIONS !! 








BALL PROGRAMMES!]! 


10,000 PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/-| Despatch Boxes 
Hand Bags . 5/6 Postage Scales 


Portrait Albums 2/6 
Inkstands . . 3/6 a Articles 


Dressing Bags 31/6. 


Writing Cases 3/6. | Pocket Books 
Work Boxes . 7/6| Purses 
Book Slides . 2/6/ Fans 


Envelope Cases aon of every kind 
Presents for Boys | Presents for Girls 


The NEW CHURCH SERVICES. 
10,000 BIBLES & PRAYER-BOOKS. 
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